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SCHILLER. 


Ir may not be improper to remind the reader, that in a pre- 
vious number of the Western Monthly Magazine was published 
an article containing several reasons for an acquisition of the 
German language. In addition to those based upon the anal- 
ogy of the German to the English, as well as upon the exist- 
ence of a yast and still increasing German population in the 
western country, it was suggested that a knowledge of this lan- 
guage would furnish a key wherewith to unlock one of the most 
magnificent intellectual treasuries which human genius had 
ever erected and enriched. The subject appeared to be one 
of some interest, and we propose at this time, to redeem the 
promise made, on that occasion, to renew it. It is therefore 
designed in the present article, to give a picture, necessarily 
brief and imperfect, of the intellectual and moral life of Schiller. 
Schiller! whose name is linked with so much that is tender 
and sublime in German poetry; whose memory is enshrined in 
so many human hearts; and who is loved and idolized as the 
Shakspeare of the German stage. 

Johann Christoph Frederich Schiller was born November 
10th, 1759, at Marbach, a town of Wurtemberg, on the Neckar. 
The poverty of his parents shut out from him the means of early 
mental development, but their pious spirit was breathed into 
his young heart, and inspired it with that holy melancholy so 
beautifully shadowed forth in the passages of his after life. 
There was, however, an early manifestation of that part of the 
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oetic character which consists in a sympathy with the grand 
and beautiful. It is related, that, in a thunder storm, he was 
seen swinging to and fro on the lofty bough of a tree, and 
shouting with delight at the wild scene around him. When 
reprimanded for his temerity, he replied,‘that the lightning 
was very beautiful, and that he wished to see where it was com- 
ing from.’ The reader may recall a similar anecdote of Sir 
Walter Scott, who, in earliest childhood, during a tempest of 
lightning and rain, was found lying upon his back in his father’s 
garden, and clapping his little hands as he shouted ‘bonnie, 
bonnie!’ 

Schiller was, at first, destined to the ecclesiastical profession. 
His religious studies were soon interrupted by circumstances 
beyond his control. ‘Then he was compelled, with a sad heart, 
into solitude and law. The law filled him with unutterable 
disgust, and for it was eventually substituted medicine. He is 
now nineteen years of age. Thus far the grand duke of Wur- 
temberg has had the charge of his education. Thus far has he 
been pursuing the cramped systems of instruction prescribed by 
the grand duke in his Stuttgard school. He isa silent youth. 
He intermingles little with his fellows. Alone he walks abroad 
at eventide, and no one marks him. A stranger, perhaps, may 
pause for a moment to gaze upon him, struck by his simple 
dress, his thoughtful gait, and the melancholy beauty of his 
countenance. The grand duke supposes him to be meditating 
on nosology and therapeutics, or looking up with fond hope to 
the medical celebrity of Schnurrer and Hufeland. The grand 
duke is a practical man. He abhors the ideal. He forbids even 
the study of poetry in his institution. He never dreams of one 
so bold as to practise it. What then must have been his amaze- 
ment, when he heard the universal voice of Germany suddenly 
sounding but one name, and when it was announced to him that 
a drama had appeared whose terrible energy seemed to pro- 
claim that Melpomene had again awakened from her ancient 
slumbers. That name was Schiller! That drama was The 
Robbers ! 

We will not presume to give an idea of the tremendous agi- 
tation which its appearance created throughout all Germany. 
Nor will our space permit us to give a critical analysis of this 
and the other intellectual efforts of this great man. We can 
only enumerate them, and subjoin such general remarks as may 
illustrate how vast and beautiful an accession to the literary 
domain has been derived from the workings of Schiller’s mind. 

Soon after the representation of The Robbers, Schiller made 
a secret escape from the thraldom of Stuttgard and the jealousy 














Schiller. 563 
of the grand duke, and under the name of Schmidt, took up his 
abode with a lady of Franconia. He says he‘ went away empty; 
empty in hope, empty in purse.’ He was, however, kindly 
entertained under the roof of his hospitable benefactress, and 
in the course of the year 1783, sent forth into the world two 
additional tragedies— The Conspiracy of Fiesco and The Cabal 
and Love. In September of this year he was invited to Man- 
heim as poet to the theatre, where he resided until 1789, and 
where he composed Don Carlos, one of his most admired trage- 
dies. Previous to this time he had composed a history of the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, in which he had been so eminently 
successful, that on the resignation of Eichorn, he was appointed 
professor of history in the university of Jena, whither, in 1790, 
he removed, and where was written his other great historical 
work, the Thirty Years War. In 1791, a pulmonary complaint 
settled upon him, and continued to prey upon his constitution 
until the close of his life in 1805. Still was his intellectual 
activity in nowise abated, and he successively sent forth Wal- 
lenstein, in 1799; Maria Stuart, in 1800; the Maid of Orleans, 
in L801; the Bride of Messina, in 1803; and William Tell, in 
1804. In order to complete our general catalogue of his lite- 
rary exertions, it may here be stated that in the course of his 
life he originated and edited the Thalia, the Horen, and the 
-Musen Almanac; periodicals containing those lyrical effusions 
and ballads, on which is based his pre-eminence in this unim- 
posing though delightful branch of literature. 

The three lights in which the intellectual character of Schil- 
ler may be contemplated, are, as an historian, a dramatist, and 
a lyrical writer. He combined within himself some of the 
rarest qualifications for historical composition. ‘There was the 
power of ascending above his nation and his age, and of com- 
prehending within his mental vision long lapses of time and 
many dissevered kingdoms. To this was added that universal 
insight into men and events, whereby he was enabled to per- 
ceive their relations and bearings. Subordinate to these pow- 
ers was that skill which could mould historical elements into 
harmonious and attractive forms. ‘There was the deep pene- 
tration continually discovering wells of wisdom, where, to every 
other eye, all was dry and barren. He was abundantly gifted 
with that philosophic spirit which loves to analyze thoroughly, 
and to deduce momentous truths from the various combinations 
ofhuman action. Besides these, he possessed descriptive pow- 
ers, graphic to an extraordinary degree. Many of his sketches, 
of which the memorable battle of Lutzen may be instanced, 
remind the reader of the fearfully wild and vivid delineations 
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of Salvator Rosa. The Thirty Years War and the Revolt of 
the Netherlands, are the two pillars of his fame in this depart- 
ment—the former of which is said to be superior to any /histori- 
cal work that Germany has ever produced. 

But history was not the sphere of his noblest activities. It 
was a collateral, not the main pursuit of his life. He loved to 
sojourn for a time among the achievements, the heroes, and the 
martyrs of a by-gone age; for they stirred up his spirit, pre- 
sented him with lofty models, and uttered thoughts with which 
his best sympathies were in harmony. Hence was it resorted 
to as furnishing means of intellectual improvement. But it was 
not his beloved pursuit. That pursuit was of a far more 
spiritual, a far holier character. Unto it had he consecrated 
his highest energies. It was to poetry that he had given up his 
soul and heart and strength. Poetry! the embalmer of all that 
is most grand and beautiful in the outward world—of all that is 
most pure and lovely and of good report in the world within. 

The great aim of Schiller’s life—the end for which alone he 
lived and toiled, was, the exaltation of his intellectual being. 
Gifted as he was with an active sympathy for the fair and the 
good—that sympathy which, like the name upon the white stone 
in the apocalypse, no man may know save he who receiveth it— 
he deemed poetry to be the most efficient instrument of that 
exaltation. It was in inspired fountains that he would quench 
his thirst, and bathe his weary limbs. They were the fabled 
spring that preserved him in the strength and freshness of his 
youth. There can be no more impressive evidence how fer- 
vently he cherished his poetical enthusiasm, than his prayer that 
he might not survive it. And well may such hearts as Schiller’s 
forget to beat, when they are not kindled at the name of patri- 
ots and of martyrs; when they cease to thrill at the contempla- 
tion of the majesty of heaven, the beauty of earth; when, for 
them, there is nothing lovely in childhood, or venerable in age 
—nothing holy in religion—nothing solemn in the grave. For 
to such hearts these are the be-all and the end-all of earthly 
good, and when they are not, the wine hath fled from life’s cup; 

* The beautiful has vanished, never to return.’ 

One of the forms in which the poetical genius of Schiller 
manifested itself was, as we have seen, the drama. Whatever 
may be said of its condition and downward tendency at the pre- 
sent day, when Schiller first appeared, the stage was very pop- 
ular throughout all Germany. It was regarded as a central 
fire, whence, in every direction, were radiated light and warmth. 
Schiller so regarded it, and his evidence was in the thousands, 
who thronged, night after night, to enjoy the representation of 
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his tragedies at the Manheim theatre. To illustrate the admi- 
ration in which his genius was held, as well as the enthusiasm 
upon dramatic subjects, we may relate that at the close of the 
first act in the exhibition of the ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ the theatre 
resounded with shouts of ‘long live Frederich Schiller, and at 
the end of the performance, the people with loud acclamations 
gathered around him, and as he walked along, many, it is said, 
holding up their children, exclaimed, ‘that is he!’ 

However great may be the strictly dramatic merit of his 
plays, to us they appear most interesting as vehicles of sublime 
and beautiful thought, as animated exhibitions of remarkable 
historical events, and as glowing pictures of the traits most 
lovely and heroical in human life and character. They do not 
need the aids of music, and scenery, and attitudes, and the 
living voice. We are pleased to take them up in the solitude 
of the chamber, and as the eye glances over each successive 
page, voices seem to fall upon the ear—now gentle as love’s 
whisper, now thrilling as the howl of grief, now sad as the 
dying tone of an organ, and anon terrible as the thunder’s peal. 
The reader feels no ennui settling down upon him. He is in 
the midst of « world instinct with life and action; a world, too, 
fashioned with the nicest skill, and shining in a heavenly beauty. 
Schiller elaborated his dramas to the extremest degree of ex- 
cellence. His mental labor was excessive. Like ali who aspire 
to live forever in the memory of man, he scorned to be classed 
with the ‘mob of gentlemen who write with ease.’ Doering 
relates of him that, on sitting down to his desk at night, he was 
wont to keep some strong coffee, or wine chocolate, standing 
by him, that he might from time tu time repair the exhaustion 
of nature. Often the neighbors used to hear him earnestly 
declaiming in the silence of the night, and whoever had an 
opportunity of watching him on such occasions, might see him, 
now speaking aloud, and walking to and fro swiftly in his cham- 
ber—then, suddenly, throwing himself down in his chair and 
writing and drinking the while from the glass standing near 
him. In winter he was to be found at his desk until four or even 
five o’clock in the morning—in summer, until three. He was 
engaged seven years in the composition of Wallenstein; and 
not one of his other works appeared before the world, until it 
had passed through the severest ordeal of his judgment and his 
taste. Totus teres atque rotundus was the character which he 
would have impressed upon each of his intellectual offspring. 
Immortality he felt to be a great thought, not to be achieved 
but by repeated and condensed effort; toil unwearied, sleepless. 
Lope de Vega diffused the vigor of his genius through one 
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million verses; and whom in the present age does the genius of 
Lope de Vega move and mould? The elaborate finish no less 
than the abounding wit of Don Quixotte has elevated it into a 
classic. A Roman author left to his country fifty books on 
rhetoric; his name alone has come down to posterity. But the 
epic of Virgil, after near twenty centuries, is still all freshness 
and life, and one of the richest bequests of antiquity. 

Schiller’s mind was copious in thoughts and feelings and gor- 
geous imagery. When they flowed forth, they flowed tran- 
quilly and healthily, in channels fashioned by his own careful 
hand. Not in him raged that cacoethes scribendi, which has dis- 
eased so many writers of the present age, and flooded the lite- 
rary world in the form of an intellectual hemorrhage, which no 
styptics, applied by the most relentless criticism, have been able 
to suppress. He would have but few monuments of his inward 
power, yet each should be endowed with all the perfection 
which genius, and toil the most incessant, could bestow. To 
this end he made all ages and all climes tributary unto him. 
The past, the present, and even the future, yielded up their 
treasures. He watched the changes ever glancing over the 
countenance of nature—the shadows and the sunlight, the 
smile and the frown—and as he gathered all unto himself, his 
soul became a mansion for every form of loveliness and of gran- 
deur. When we reflect upon the vastness of his mental range, 
he seems the centre of a circle whose circumference is beyond 
the stars. No wonder that as his imagination soared into those 
distant realms, it seemed to heara celestial harmony. There 
are in his works glimpses of a brighter being, aspirations for a 
purer state, and strains of devout and heavenly feeling, which 
proclaim that into his heart had descended many 

* A wandering breath of that high melody.’ 

The dramas of Schiller are generally regarded as his best 
achievements. They do, indeed, wonderfully combine energy 
with tenderness. They are thronged with thoughts. They are 
rich repositories of poetical imagery. They are all alive with 
action, and around each has that genius which can refresh and 
quicken all things, flung a radiance beautiful as it is sublime. 
The works of Shakspeare had been by Schiller most intensely 
studied; and as his countryman, Klopstock, is said to have ap- 
proached on sacred themes the sublimity of Milton, whom he 
regarded as his model, so has he enthusiastic admirers, who 
would fain advance him to an equal rank with his immortal 
master. 

How much soever Schiller may be eulogized as a dramatist, 
in our judgment, he appears equally worthy of commendation 
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in the department of lyrical poetry. Were all his other writin 
swept away, his ballads, his songs, his devotional strains, would 
remain to rescue him from forgetfulness. Ben Johnson said, he 
had rather be reputed the author of the single ballad Chevy 
Chace, than of all his own dramatic compositions. Schiller’s fame 
in this sphere does not rest upon any single effort. His pieces 
are numerous. ‘They were given to the world at very differ- 
ent periods of his life. Whenever a poetical incident passed 
before him, he seized upon it. When any poetical emotion 
within his bosom struggled for utterance, he lent it a voice. 
How beautifully this has been performed, none can well appre- 
ciate save those who can read in their original tongue, the Song 
of the Bell—his Hero and Leander—and his verses in Praise of 
Woman. The last-named is peculiar. The alternate stanzas 
which breathe forth the loveliness of woman, are each followed 
by those which exhibit in contrast the rougher features in man’s 
character. The former are as remarkable for their exceeding 
delicacy, as the latter for the stern and masculine energy which 
distinguishes its subject. The language is made to harmonize 
with the thought. In the one case it is voluble and silvery, such 
as only the plastic skill of a master could fashion: in the other, 
it has, what is almost peculiar to the German, a ruggedness, 
whose utterance is as trying to the organs of speech as it is 
grating to the sensitive ear. The ode well illustrates two of 
Schiller’s characteristics: his wonderful mastery of his native 
tongue, and his surpassing tenderness. By the hand of Schiller 
the German language is moulded into every variety of form. 
Its wide capabilities are thoroughly revealed. It is shown able 
to body forth all the lights and shades of poetical imaginings. 
Its yielding pliancy is made manifest. It is strong and harsh, 
and gentle and melodious, at the bidding of him whom it serves. 
The tenderness of Schiller is a trait which here suggests itself. 
It beams occasionally forth in every one of his compositions; 
but never, we think, in such mild beauty as from his lyrical 
pieces) We might adduce in proof many of a strictly devo- 
tional character. So mild are they and gentle, they seem to 
have proceeded not from the heart of a being like ourselves, 
but from the inmost heart of the serene spirit of Tenderness 
herself. They do not rouse and agitate; they tranquillize. They 
visit the soul as falls the music of an zolian harp upon the ear 
in the still shadows of an autumnal evening. 

Much of Schiller’s popular fame is based upon his efforts in 
this department. The character of lyrical poetry; its familiar 
thoughts, its simple language, and the briefness of the song, 
conspire to make it charming to the heart of the people. It 
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embodies and makes permanent a thousand thoughts that till 
then had been wandering. It renders visible to the mental 
eye a thousand emotions, which till then had been indistinctly 
seen, or seen not atall. It discloses a thousand lovely features 
in the countenance of nature, which, like the images in certain 
prints, are invisible till a master’s finger shall point them out. It 
clothes every-day sights in the freshness of the earliest spring, 
and breathes a poetic life into the daisy, the rivulet, and the 
forest leaves. No wonder then that it finds an entrance into 
the bosoms of every class.) No wonder that it encircles the 
popular heart, and accompanied with the well-enchanting skill 
of music, ‘ holdeth children from their play, and old men from 
the chimney corner.’ The symphonies of Beethoven and Mo- 
zart are only for the initiated—the amateur; but the wild, the 
simple, the ever-varying melody of the Tyrolese airs, is under- 
stood and enjoyed by every ear. Milton and Dante can only 
hold converse with an audience fit and few; but where is the 
heart that is not touched by the inspiration of Uhland and of 
Burns?’ We have said that Schiller excelled in this humble 
kind of writing. His traits are tenderness, simplicity, serious- 
ness; devout, sincere, and earnest feeling. He seems to have 
always written from his heart. Whatever comes from him, we 
feel to be real—to be true. These are the qualities which 
have so much endeared him to the great mass of his country- 
men, and given him a place by the side of their most popular 
poets. The lyrics of Schiller, springing up from fountains deep 
within, have already joined those of Burger, and Goéthe, and 
Uhland, and contributed greatly to swell the rich stream of 
German song. 

We would gladly give some examples to illustrate the fore- 
going remarks, but our space forbids it. Moreover, a transla- 
tion could afford but a shadowy conception of the original. 
Schiller’s thoughts and language, like the thoughts and lan- 
guage of every great original mind, are joined as closely and 
necessarily as soul and body. ‘To sever them is death. The 
sublime conceptions of Milton and Shakspeare cannot be clothed 
in a different phraseology, even of their native English, without 
suffering by the change. How vain then the attempt to dress 
them in a foreign garb! The girdle of Florimel circled the 
waistof none save the being for whom aloneit had been formed. 

There are several features in the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual character of Schiller, upon which we should be happy 
to dwell, but at which we can barely glance. There was, 
what we have before slightly alluded to, his ever active wish to 
exalt, to purify, to make better his spiritual being. ‘Onward— 
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ever onward,’ were his watchwords. Within had he erected 
an ideal standard of perfection, to approach which was the 
object of all thought and action. His powers he regarded as 
coming from the author of all gilts, for the especial end of self- 
improvement and the good of others. He was penetrated with 
a sense of the dignity of the human soul. It was an emanation 
from the immortal Beauty and the immortal Good, whither, at 
the appointed time, it was its sublime destiny to return. To 
improve it, then, was his duty and delight. Hence his incessant 
labor and consequent rapid progress. At the latter, even the 
surprise of Goethe was excited. Ie expresses astonishment 
that at the end of every week his mental advancement had been 
so great. ‘To Schiller’s intellectual eye new worlds were ever 
unfolding themselves; and yet his humility whispered to him, 
that he had beheld nothing, had achieved nothing. In the 
magnificent thought of another, while the wide ocean of truth 
was all unexplored before him, he felt that he had spent a life 
of trifling,in gathering up a few pebbles that lay scattered 
along its shores. What are these works of mine which my 
countrymen deem so mighty?) They are but a very small part 
of what man in the successive ages of the world has accom- 
plished. Even man and all his achievements are but a small 
portion of this earth. The earth ifselfis but a fragment of this 
solar system; and even this solar system is a mere atom in the 
visible universe: nay, more—may not this majestical universe 
of suns and stars which everywhere meets the eye, be a single 
wheel only in ihe vast scheme of the universal God! [rom this 
latter contemplation he reveris to the narrow sheet before him, 
and to the thought, then half unwritten, and he feels how small 
a thing he isin the creation of the Almighty. And yet that 
humble feeling is a part of an immortal nature, which is des- 
tined to ascend forever and ever to high and still higher states 
of existence. Wherefore, he crowds his hours with intellectual 
toil. He rejoices to create thoughts that shall people the hearts 
of millions, when the heart which gave them birth shall be still. 
Sickness, which bows down other men, abates not a jot of his 
heart and hope. Nay, he gathers up sirength in his disease. 
As the temple waned, the inward service of his mind seemed 
to wax stronger and stronger. During the last fifteen years of 
his life, he was suffering continually from a pulmonary affection; 
yet, in those fifteen years, he conceived and executed his no- 
blest efforts. And when, at the early age of forty-five, he was 
called into a higher sphere of action, his mind was full of 
mighty enterprises, as yet hardly begun, of‘ new forms of truth, 
hew maxims of wisdom, new images and scenes of beauty, 
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won from the void and formless infinite.’ Much yet remained 
undone. What farther might have been achieved, we faintly 
conjecture, by reflecting, that had not Milton survived that age, 
Paradise Lost would still have been a theme for poetry, and 
its author would never have been classed among the few great 
central writers who have arisen to bless and dignify the human 
mind. 

The private life of Schiller was one of great beauty. We 
doubt if its parallel can be found in literary history. Through- 
out his whole career, it was tranquil, and unassuming, and pure. 
Tranquillity was the element in which he delighted to live. 
He would have his existence settled in harmonious composure: 
‘not strained and impassioned, but peaceful and pure.’ He 
shrunk from the noisy and coarse realities of the world; for 
they disenchanted him of the fairy dreams which made up so 
much of his life’s happiness. It was retirement that he courted, 
not solitude. 

* His soul was as a star, and dwelt apart.’ 

At home, he always enjoyed the company of his wife and 
children, and occasionally the society of Goéthe, and a few of 
the other great minds of Germany. From abroad came the 
attentions of his prince, and the enthusiastic admiration of his 
countrymen. The manifestation of the latter was ever dis- 
tasteful to him. His modesty withdrew him from public ap- 
plauses and the popular gaze. He somewhere speaks of the 
annoyance he met with whenever he ventured out, from the 
‘baleful swarm of creatures who keep humming round you like 
so many flesh flies; gape at you as if you were a monster, and 
cannot understand how a man that wrote the Robber should 
look like another son of Adam.’ 

But above all were his heart and life a model of purity. The 
pious teachings of his mother, and his early sacred studies, im- 
pressed him with hopes, and feelings, and aspirations, that 
never were effaced. In every scene of his beautiful life, his 
eye was towards that fair land where all truth and all goodness 
dwell. The desire to live, and rule, and be mighty here below, 
did not, like the iron skeleton in the eastern tale, embrace and 
crush forever his noble spirit. He had higher aims. He would 
prepare himself for companionship with loftier intelligences. 
The life of Sidney has been called ‘ poetry in action.’ The 
life of Schiller was poetry in action under the guidance of the 
celestial spirit of Goodness. We regard this union of genius 
and virtue—this combination of so much that is mighty in the 
intellect with whatsoever is lovely in the heart of man, as one 
of the noblest, as it is one of the rarest, gifts that ever came from 
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the bounty of Heaven. It was the crowning glory of Schiller’s 
life. Whatever he would do highly, that he would do holily. 
It was not enough to arouse his intellectual powers from their 
slumber, and to start them forth in a career of vigorous activity: 
he would have them marshalled on their way by Virtue and 
Truth. 

We close these desultory remarks by observing, that the life 
and works of Schiller are every day becoming subjects of 
deeper interest in England and in this country. The former 
has recently been executed, by a gentleman of distinguished 
abilities, in a style equally worthy of the theme and of himself. 
Many of the latter have been transplanted into the English lan- 
guage, and the belief has been expressed, that the time is at hand 
when the same may be said of all hisincomparable writings. Even 
in the disguise of a translation, Schiller may have attractions. 
He may thus enlarge the horizon of his influence. He may 
move and mould a vastly greater number of minds. We hope 
that this belief is well founded. We hope that the master in- 
tellect of one country may not forever be as a sealed book unto 
the inquiring minds of every other. We hope that Schiller 
may soon cease to shine alone in the literary firmament of Ger- 
many; but that as time rolls on, he may ascend 


* Far above the melancholy main,’ 


and from a loftier zenith shed a broader illumination over the 
hearts and minds of men. Je Je Je 
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‘Dip you go to the Fourth of July” 

‘Why, yes; to be sure I did. Did not you?” 

‘ No: the description isall I want. So,let me know all about it. 

‘In the first place, there was the parade.’ 

‘Was that grand?’ 

‘Splendid! Conceive of several thousand troops—*horse, foot, 
and dragoons’—besides artillery, rifle corps, and what not: 
arms glittering, plumes waving, uniforms multiform, yet all 
handsome and symmetrical; and those of each corps seemingly 
fabricated like wooden combs and wooden clocks, by machinery. 
And they moved by machinery, too; first,all the left legs, and 
then all the right; just as if a piston rod reached from one end 
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to the other, and acted on each pair of legs, at the same instant. 
O, it was beautiful! And the music—cymbals, timbrels, clari- 
onets, flutes, hautboys, kettle-drums; ay, and the very old ser- 
pent, roaring like a lion.’ 

‘That was rather queer music, I should think.’ 

‘ Any thing for a noise, you know, on the Fourth of July.’ 

‘True: I had forgotten that. But, go on.’ 

‘There were majors A and B and C and D,and so on; and 
colonels E, F, G, H, 1, K, &c; and there were two brigadiers 
and the major-general with their aids, all dressed in full uni- 
form, and superbly mounted; each trying which could equip 
the most elegantly. And they formed, and dressed, and faced, 
and marched, and wheeled, and at last being all ready, general 
A took command in fine military style; and then they all mar- 
ched off to the open ground on the commons. You can’t think 
what an appearance they made: only the dust was so thick you 
couldn’t see them. The commons were surrounded with 
booths, where all sorts of good things could be had for money. 
And there were roly-poly tables, wheels-of-fortune, and I don’t 
know how many games and devices; and men and women, and 
boys and girls were very busy among them, eating and drink- 
ing, and playing. But when the troops came, every body turned 
to look at them: and there was scrambling, and running, and 
scuffling, and fighting, and shouting, and screaming to get a 
good place to see the manceuvring. O, it was lovely! I tell you.’ 

* No doubt.’ 

‘And then the troops marched up, and wheeled, and faced, 
and charged, and fired, and then halted and executed the man- 
ual, and all that, in fine style; and at last, after they had para- 
ded about until they seemed ready to drop, they all at once 
stretched out—deployed, I think the general called it—into line: 
and a Jong line it was, I assure you. And, when all was ready, 
there was a roaring of cannon and rattling of small arms, to 
some purpose. Ill tell you how it was. The general ordered 
them to fire a triple feu-de-joie; and they began at one end of 
the line, and let off, one after another, clear to the other end, 
just as fast as the rollofa drum. It was fine! 

‘Very; for delicate ears and nerves.’ 

‘Pretty soon the general made a short speech to them, which 
nobody heard only a few just round him, and then dismissed 
them; when they marched off in regiments or companies, as 
they pleased, to the different places where they were to dine.’ 

‘But had you-no orations? Was it all marching and eating?’ 

*O, yes! orations enough. But they did not gain much atten- 
tion. ‘The people were too busy or tired to listen very atten- 
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tively. But then came the lively time. The tables were loaded 
with dainties— 

¢ The soldier tired of war’s alarms,’ 
or, the fatigues of parade, at least, set to with keen relish; having 
whetted the appetite with divers bracers, and so forth; and ate 
and drank for the good of his country to the manifest injury of 
his purse, his health, his reason, and his morals. And it was 
not long before the patriotic fire burst forth in songs, and jests, 
and oaths, and disputes, and quarrels, and fights, until most of 
the gardens or groves, where they happened to be enjoying their 
feast of love and reason, assumed quite the air of the battle- 
field: only each of the belligerents here, like the yankee volun- 
teer during the late war, was * fighting on his own hook?’ 

‘Now, this I should call rejoicing with a vengeance. But, 
go on.’ 

‘I have not much more to tell. Towards sundown, you 
might have seen them gathering together such as were in tol- 
erable marching order—the others were got home in carriages 
or carts, as it happened—and making their way towards their 
several places of rendezvous.’ 

‘Did they move like spinning jennies, now? 

‘Rather reeling in their motions. The piston rod was broke. 
Too high pressure.’ 


Reader, this is not a description of the Festival at Blufldale; 
but it is what my eyes have seen, my ears heard, and my 
heart felt: it is what all have seen. I will proceed to our 
festival. 

Some of us in C. had an invitation to attend the celebration 
of independence by the Blufldale Temperance Society; and, 
of course, those whose arrangements permitted, chose to go. 
Accordingly, as soon as the preliminaries were settled; the 
horse borrowed of one, the carriage of another, and the harness 
wherever it could be got, 1 put my wife and the babe (of course) 
into it; and away we went. 

My friend, B, rode alongside, and a pleasant ride it was, of 
some eight miles. The first half, recently open prairie, was 
now wholly occupied by farms. The tall open grove, which 
shades the last four miles, was only in a few instances distigured 
by *improvements;’ so that in the main the grassy knolls and 
flowery dells appeared in their primeval beauty, while the un- 
der-growth was so sparse and so clustered as rather to give the 
idea of an ornamented grove than a wild and untouched forest. 

We descended into the Bottom by a gradual slope, behind a 
high and extended peak, that shut out all views on that side; 
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so that we only caught a glimpse of the fields and meadows 
through a kind of half-intercepted vista, formed by the glen 
down which we passed. As we approached the foot of the hill, 
we came in view of the place where the festival was to be held; 
and truly it was a sweet charming scene. ‘There were men, 
and women, and children, sitting, standing, walking, or reclin- 
ing, according to their several inclinations: some in groups; 
some alone but not lonely; some kindling a fire and preparing a 
place to hang teakettles on; some carrying water; some ladies 
laying the table; all occupied, none toiling to fatigue. 

I wish I could describe the place. I know you have read 
descriptions of Bluffdale, that made you think of Paradise; and 
what is more, they were true, too. But I mean this particular 
spot, where the community of Bluffdale meet as to a common 
centre. Itis one of those glens which open from the table-land 
for the passage of some bright little brook, that wanders about 
from side to side, as if to catch the various views before it 
emerges to the open plain. Here, at the mouth of the glen, on 
either hand, stands a bold and massy pinnacle of solid rock, 
worn and rounded—by the horizontal action of water,no doubt— 
to the appearance of lofty towers, built to guard the approach 
to this swect little vale between. Looking up the glen, you 
see on its diminutive base a farmhouse—a little elevated, and 
partly hidden by native trees—with its offices, and gardens, and 
fields; and on the hill sides, falling gracefully back in varied 
form, the trees stand singly and in clusters—now opening to the 
enlivening influences of the sun, and now shutting out his beams 
with their dense foliage. 

But come out more into the open plain. You will have to 
climb this fence and walk through the stubble. There: now 
turn your face to the bluff. What asight! Those towers you 
now see stretching out right and left, as far as eye can reach, 
into magnificent embattled castles) They are somewhat in 
ruins, to be sure; the rounded summits, covered with verdure, 
and the sides ornamented with beautiful bunches of the trum- 
pet creeper; but there are the walls. See the masonry! The 
lines as regular as Rogers would have done them. The jut- 
ting turrets, and aspiring towers, and buttress open from the 
wall it joins nearly to the top, combine to render the illusion 
perfect. But you are not in o/d England, but in nezw Illinois. 1 
will prove it. ‘Turn your eye to the glen again. There, ona 
line with the bluffs, you see the framed sckool-house—just 
where the road empties. Then the log stable—not very pictur- 
esque. Then, further down, and on the other side of the open- 
ing, the company is collected, under that beautiful shace. Did 
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you eversee a more perfect shade? Not a sunbeam darts through 
those beautiful black walnuts, yet open and airy as the prairie 
itself. Nowlook behind the group: you see the trees rising above 
one another almost to the top. It looks as if you could jump over 
the whole grove, without touching; and as if the trees were 
trying to hide the rocks behind them. but they cannot: they 
stand out in high relie?. 

Now turn around, come to this higher ground. What do 
yousee? The plains of Eden? No, this is Bluffdale. I hope 
the fields stretched out for miles, with the yellow wheat, half 
harvested, the waving oats, and rustling corn do not disappoint 
you. To me, who have a large family that cannot live on 
beautiful scenery alone, I assure you they enhance the interest 
of the prospect, mightily. But look beyond them: there is 
prairie, as smooth, as green, and as flourishing as heart can 
wish; and charming groves not only fringe the whole, but here 
and there interspersed, give a sweet variety to the general view. 

But to the festival. It was formed for man as he is—partly 
intellectual, and partly animal. A stage was erected whereon 
chairs and a table were set for the officers of the Society and 
the orator; and the dinner-table spread immediately in front, 
with benches for the accommodation of the company. The 
exercises were commenced with prayer; the Declaration of 
Independence, was, of course, read; and then an appropriate 
oration was delivered. 

‘An oration! was it good?’ 

‘Good! it was delivered by John Russell.’ 

After all, I am not sure that I can give you a full idea of the 
interest of the occasion. Think—the orator standing up 
amidst his neighbors, convened for the purpose of a rational 
celebration of his country’s glory; without a single fear of riot, 
quarrel, disturbance, or excess. Before him a profusion of 
refreshments poured out by the warm-hearted matrons of the 
dale, from their various vehicles—without a single drop of 
poison—and the whole formed into a band, for the purpose of 
saving themselves and their children from a thraldom infinitely 
worse than that which our forefathers had thrown off. 

There he stands. Behind him rises the ambitious grove, 
aspiring to the summit of the lofty bluff, which yet it cannot 
reach; before him the little valley bounded by the sudden rise 
of the bold cliff that stands the sentinel of time; on the right 
the sloping hills, the noble sweep of their concave forming a 
gigantic amphitheatre; on his left the broad prairie whose 
nearest myriads of acres, covered with rich and flourishing 
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crops, are thrown by the industry of man into a kind of immense 
chequer-board—there he stands; his. theme 

sseeeeeeeeee® Looking before and after,’ 
first throws a glance at the scenes of by-gone years, and then 
peers into futurity, not to inquire curiously of things unknown, 
but to purpose and to do for the benetit of those who shall then 
live. : 

The first sentence drew tears. It was a happy allusion to the 
group around him, gathered from various states and regions, to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom, and plenty, and peace, and 
home, and society, and religion, here, on a spot so beautiful and 
so recently wild and tenantless.s And when he told the chil- 
dren how their grandsires fought and bled and suffered to 
achieve the liberty we now enjoy; when, for their benefit he set 
in new forms of beauty the old and precious jewels of revolu- 
tionary story, there where hearts overshadowed by grey hairs, 
which glowed and melted, and young hearts that beat high 
with patriotic feeling. And then, when the orator came to the 
specific object of the day, and pointed to the foe now lurking 
in the dark ravines of the forest and coiled in the supervenom- 
ous worm of the still, there were those who looked back with 
regret, and forward with high and noble purpose, not merely 
to keep themselves free henceforth from the toils and curse of 
intemperance, but to throw a shield of determined and sympa- 
thizing hearts—a noble cordon sanitavie—round the genera- 
tions who shall live hereafter. 

The business of the Society occupied a few minutes, and 
then the company sat down to the plentiful and sumptuous cold 
collation—accompanied by the refreshing beverage whose 
steam rose to enliven, but not inebriate; for the ladies had 
taken care to provide abundance of excellent tea and coflee for 
the numerous guests. It was a feast in the true and complex 
sense of the word. It was a feast prepared by the ladies. 

I took a walk after dinner with the orator and our friend b., 
and had a more extended and particular view, of the scene, 
than I had opportunity to take before: and what enhanced the 
pleasure, an interesting conversation with the intelligent and 
pious companions of my walk. It was a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul. 

One thing amused us. Casting our eyes over the prairie 
beyond the fields, we saw some miles off, a large herd of catile, 
stretched out in a continuous line,except a slight break or two, 
covering a space perhaps of a mile. ‘There, said I, ‘is the 
cavalry.’ The illusion was perfect. It required not the effort 
of imagination to form a regiment or two of cavalry, before 
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our eyes, but the exertion of memory to bring us back to the 
sober fact. 

In due season the company separated: not with aching heads 
and boiling blood, to sleep off fumes of poison, and wake with 
regrets and remorse; but to recal with new pleasure the delight- 
ful associations and occurrences of the day, and to put in prac- 
tice the virtuous and noble principles then resolved on. I have 
seen the gorgeous sights and joined the festive boards, and 
listened in stately halls to the eloquent harangues of our 
national anniversary, while yet the fervor of youth gave zest 
and novelty to all; but never before did I mingle in a celebra- 


tion so free from fault, so really ennobling, as the festival at 
Bluffdale. Le 


LITERARY ANTIQUITIES. 


BY W. S. STONE. 


Peruars few questions of literary interest, that have been 
so variously agitated, can be more easily determined than that 
of the origin of colleges. The term was one of very ancient 
use, occurring not only in classical authors, but in the writings 
of the earlier christians. ‘The Romans had their colleges and 
priests, and Horace mentions the ‘collegia ambuliarum.’ 

But the original and distinctive traits of their present char- 
acter, are plainly to be traced in the form of after monastic 
institutions. Out of them they arose, and from them have 
derived much that is peculiar in their language and discipline, 
and of the various dresses still worn at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, many are but slight improvements upon the habits of 
old religious orders. These monasteries had each an abbot 
for their rector, their scholars were monks and clerks, and the 
graduates bishops and abbots. 

It was in application to these when united, several of them 
in a particular location, under the supervision of a provincial 
prior, that the term university came to be used in its present 
acceptation. 

Of the literature of the monks, antecedently to the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, accounts are unconnected 
and involved in traditional obscurity. Almost two hundred 
years had elasped, since the schools at Cambridge had been 
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erected into a regular university, and thirty more since the 
founding of Oxford, as some are strenuous in maintaining, by 
Alfred the Great. 

At Stamford, however, according to Harding, the old chroni- 
cler, cited by Anthony Wood, there was a university of still 
earlier date, which 

‘ Had scholars fele of great habilitee 
Studying ever alwaye in unitee.’* 


lt was here that Bladud, who brought with him from Athens, 

where he had long studied, certain philosophers to assist in the 
purposes of education, is said to have taught.{ But in what 
their philosophy particularly consisted, it is not now easy to 
ascertain. ‘l'o collections of students as singularly diversified 
in character, as they were fluctuating in number, instruction 
was imparted in the ¢rivialia, or three sciences, as grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic were denominated. ‘To these, four others 
were afterward added, and they read 

* In all the seven liberal science 

For to purchase knowledge and sapience.’ 


But in the more gloomy period of English history that suc- 
ceeded, even these doubtful glimmerings seemed likely to 
become extinct. The incitements to learning, which princely 
patronage and example had for awhile afforded, had ceased to 
exist, and since the mild and liberal reign of Alfred, the rude- 
ness and ferocity of the Danes had been destructive alike to 
civility and intelligence. With the general ravaging of the 
kingdom, which schools and monasteries could not escape, with 
the apprehension and disfranchisement of the clergy, to whom 
was confined whatever of culture and information existed, the 
English relapsed into the same stupidity and contempt of learn- 
ing, into which, in this darkest of the dark ages, the other 
nations of Europe were sunk.t Nor was the Norman conquest, 
in its immediate effect, more auspicious to their interests. 
Warned by the fate of the mild Canute, William added to the in- 
solence of Danish oppression, the harder’ feature of systematic 
severity. Their wealth was confiscated, their civil capacity 
denied, their name made odious, and their language contempt- 
uously rejected. Peace did indeed ensue, but it was the calm 
of an imperious and wary despotism. | 

}ut in a period thus unpromising, there originated causes, 
which, in their gradual operation, affected advantageously the 


* Hist. et Antiq. Oxon. p.3. +Stow. $A. Wood’s Hist. Univ. Oxon, pp. 42-46. 
|| Wal. Mid, Ages, vol. 3, p. 235. 
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interests of learning. The conqueror was himself deemed 
erudite, was favorably inclined towards studious men, and took 
care that his sons should be well imbued with the learning of 
the times. The Normans, who followed him in multitudes to 
his new possessions, had much the advantage of his English 
subjects, if notin the intrinsic virtues of social life, yet cer- 
tainly in that external courteousness which tends to the refine- 
ment of taste and manners. Something of the studious spirit 
that was beginning to be excited in France, they retained and 
cherished; the clergy, admitted to preferment, began to assume 
amore elevated character, schools were revived, monasteries 
rebuilt, and public institutions patronized. The learned Her- 
berts, who became abbot in 1109, introduced monks, from his 
priory in Normandy, who had been educated at Orleans, and 
were zealous in the diffusion of knowledge. Another century 
had not passed, when Cambridge, which now had its second 
beginning in a barn, numbered three thousand students, and 
Oxford a thousand more.* In their sudden and extensive repu- 
tation, they became the resort of scholars from every part of 
the kingdom, and were visited by numbers from the most 
enlightened nations on the continent. 

But it is not by the popularity attained by these and other 
institutions, nor the number and variety of studies, in which 
instruction was afforded, that we are to estimate the literature 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to define its connexion 
with that of the preceding age, or determine its influence 
upon the new and more important era that was to follow. It is 
only by an inquiry intothe nature of the sciences themselves, 
and the manner in which they were developed. A cursory 
view of a few of these is all that can here be taken. 

The grammar of the schools—for this was their dimen dis- 
ctplinae—had little to do with the philosophy of language. 
Still less was it concerned with that species of criticism which 
is the peculiar province of philology. In tracing the origin of 
terms, and accurately and extensively displaying their various 
susceptibilities, almost nothing was attempted, while still in the 
trifling labor by which it was reduced to the meagerness of a 
mere verbal art, was the measure of proficiency. 

In rhetoric they followed Tully and Quintilian, and so long 
as eloquence was thought of possible attainment, it was pur- 
sued with an ardor that in better circumstances might have 
insured success. But it was discouraged by a sentiment that 
had its baneful effects upon other arts and in later times. It 
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came at last to be regarded as the gift of Nature. If bestowed, 
the labor of cultivation was unnecessary; if withheld, it would 
be unavailing. Consequently, it fell into total neglect, or the 
worse condition of a drivelling affectation. 

Classical literature, in the earlier part of the period under 
review, could scarcely be said to have an existence. 

There had previously been, in a few instances, some limited 
acquaintance with the Greek language; but even this knowl- 
edge was now lost, and much later than this was found inscribed 
in a glossary on a pandect, by Accursius: ‘ Haec Greca sunt, que 
nec legi, nec intelligi, possunt.’. The study of heathen authors, 
whether Greek or Roman, was explicitly forbidden, even to the 
bishops; and against too free an intimacy with the Latin classics 
particularly, was pleaded the high authority of the angel who 
was still reported to have rebuked Jerome, with the utmost 
sharpness, for reading Cicero.* This interdict, however, was 
not long of force, and it was afterward asserted, that the latin- 
ity of no age, from the decline to the revival of learning, was 
more terse and elegant, than that of the twelfth oe 
French was indeed the language of the court, and of civil life, 
but Latin continued to be the dialect of scholars and of the 
church. 

Mathematics, as then understood, might well be omitted, in 
this partial sketch, were it not for the purposes to which, in this 
age, when every thing was scholastic, they were made subservi- 
ent. By the detinition of Pythagoras, they had long before 
been made to include harmonics; and music, as appears from 
Plutarch, was applied by the Greeks, as well to political as to 
moral use; and now that it was employed in its full extent, to 
heighten the imposing grandeur of cathedral worship, it be- 
came, in the hands of skilful ecclesiastics, an intricate science. 
The chief singer was generally a person of distinction, and 
often advanced in virtue of his art, to the highest dignities. 
Such was the eagerness to appropriate every advantage it 
could possibly confer, that the whole service, whether devolv- 
ing, in its separate parts, upon the people or the priest, was 
adapted to harmonic intonation. By this process, it was con- 
verted into a kind of ‘figurate descant,’ which, if it height- 
ened, in some cases, the proper effect, was in others irregular, 
and confused, and often sufficiently amusing. Of the latter 
kind, but a single instance will be adduced. In the genealogy 
with which the gospel by Matthew commences, and which, as 
we are told by Mason, was thus set to music; while the bass 
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was holding forth the existence of Abraham, the tenor, in 
defiance of nature and chronology, was begetting Isaac; the 
counter-tenor begetting Jacob; and the treble begetting Joseph 
and all his brethren. 

But whilst music, from its immediate use to the church, was 
thus scientifically cultivated, geometry was almost forgotten, 
and astronomy after the Ptolemean system was studied, only as 
it affected a science, which, not to understand, was to have no 
claim to the name of mathematician.* This was no other than 
the fallacious science of judicial astrology. Ridiculous as it 
may now appear, human ingenuity could not have devised a 
system better suited to the visionary and crude conceptions of 
thatage. Professing as it did, to disclose the secrets of the 
future to the earnest inquisitor, it addressed itself directly to 
that eagerness of curiosity, which, together with a germ of 
superstition, has more or less a place in almost every bosom. 
Add to this the influence of those prejudices which are strong- 
est when the common mind is just emerging from obscurity, 
and of those phantoms which hover thickest in the twilight of 
knowledge, and it will not appear singular that an art, which 
promised to conduct by secret avenues into recesses hidden 
from the vulgar eye, should be pursued with ardor, and widely 
credited. Thus powerfully aided, no wonder that weakness 
and credulity admitted its exorbitant pretensions, till there was 
scarce a prince in Europe, that had not in keeping a proficient 
in the art, to cast the horoscopes of his family, to foretell the 
issue of his schemes, and to discover the fate of his kingdom. 
Success, however, which has its effect with classes as with 
individuals, created confidence, which in its turn effected their 
disgrace. Presuming upon their unlimited authority, the enig- 
matical expression of oracular response was laid aside, and the 
separate schools becoming as dissimilar in prediction, as they 
were alike in failure, the result was the general wreck of astro- 
logical reputation. 

Another subject, however, which, if not more consonant with 
moral principle, was less repugnant to common sense, had 
become the object of attention. With the ambitious design of 
erecting an overpowering spiritual monarchy, laws had been 
enacted by numerous councils, by which the officials of the 
church were to be governed in the transactions of their civil 
courts. Attaining by the decretals of Gratian, A. D. 1250, 
the rank of a science under the name of the canon law, they 
were studied with a zeal proportionable to their influence in 


* Vossius de Math. c. 63. 
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procuring favor, distinction and emolument.* With this was 
united the study of the civil law, revived by the introduction 
of the Justinian code, and made a favorite pursuit in the uni- 
versities and cathedral schools.t Here the solution of knotty 
and intricate questions was the test of skill, and the clergy 
engrossing in this, as in other departments, the learning of the 
times, became, like the Druids before them, singular proficients 
in the law, whether canon, civil, or municipal.} 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Ir had been a day of restless anxiety and fatiguing care, 
such as, when night comes, makes us welcome the calmness and 
undisturbed rest that may fold our weariness to repose; such 
that its close almost made me rejoice that another ‘day was 
dead,’ and feel that, if life’s end would steal on me thus peace- 
fully, I could lie down like a tired child, and sleep in its gentle 
quietude. ‘The light that had looked another day on the bust- 
ling strife of the teeming world, had lingered in mellowed 
shades in the west, and faded from the view, till it yielded to 
the stillness and beauty of the tranquil evening. 

How fitted is such an hour of hushed and breathing solitude 
for those thoughts that will sometimes visit us, like messengers 
from an untroubled world, and how do feelings spring in the 
heart that seem to aspire upward as if invited bysome hovering 
spirit, and yet cannot find release from the prison of their hum- 
ble tenement. 

I found myself unresistingly drawn to the spot which I had 
never visited, but with feelings which succeeding engrossments 
could not efface, and which, by the hallowed influences of such 
a time, seemed gifted with a peculiar power. It was my 
mother’s grave. The moon shone out in heaven, and her soft 
and mellowed light fell upon the smooth white marbles that 
dotted the yard, and on the quiet waters of the bay that slept 
beneath. It wasasolemn stillness. It was the silence of the 
dead. And yet, asI looked where the sleeper lay, in her 
dreamless slumber, and remembered the ills and disquietudes of 
life, 1 thought I could lie down in such a place and rest from sor- 
row. Might a whisper have awakened her repose and returned 
her again to life, I could not have breathed it. I looked up at 


* Hist. Literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 215. +Selden. { Blackstone Intr. Com. 
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the pale moon and the pure and stainless sky she wandered in. 
Not a floating cloud obscured her unchanging brightness. 
Often, in childhood’s hour, had I hailed her light as it danced 
on the fountain whence | imbibed my happiness. Many are 
the changes that have since been wrought in this heart of nine, 
and often has darkness wrapped up, in its dusky folds, its bright- 
est anticipations. But there she floats like an isle of light 
through the same pathless element, with no dimness of years 
nor trace of decay. Hers is the same pure, serene, and change- 
less splendor—whether it smiles on the happy and joyous scenes 
of the living, or rests on the dwellings of the dead. 

But how had it been with those who were taking their rest 
around me? She had smiled on their hours of bliss when life 
was young with them, or on the clear thoughtfulness of maturer 
years; and now she looked down on the silence and forgetful- 
ness of their narrow house. As her soft beams fell on the smooth 
marbles that marked each spot where they lay, 1 could read 
the brief memorials which bereaved affection had traced upon 
them. Many of them I had known in life, and I could but 
remember how it had gone with them. 

Some of them had been young with me; but their morning 
of hope and promise, with no intervening change of shade or 
brightness, was shrouded in the night of the grave. Health had 
planted its rose on the cheek; but it had bloomed treacherously 
the while: death was insidiously at work within, till his icy 
fingers chilled the warm current, and from the fresh delights 
and opening anticipations of joyous youth they went down into 
silence. 

Some had more to do with life in its mingled lot of grief and 
gladness. They had known more of the eagerness of pursuit 
and the futility of human effort. Their hearts had oftener 
swelled with the ecstacy of hope, and felt the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. They had grasped at visions of delight, and 
found them airy phantoms. They had felt the aspirings of am- 
bition, had trodden life’s perilous heights, and climbed where 
fame allures her cheated aspirants: But in death’s embrace 
hey were powerless as the infant that now folded ils quiet 
linbs beside them. 

There, too, slumbered softly, as it seemed, like a closing 
flover, in her long repose, a fair one, who had known only the 
sweetness and sunshine of life. The steady spoiler relented 
not,even at the smile of beauty and loveliness, and the bridal 
ornaments were exchanged for the cerement#of the grave. 

Here, all were slumbering in their silent abodes, free alike 
from ithe hopes that had flattered their day of life, and the 
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griefs that embittered its cup. Here no fear invaded their 
rest, no high-swelling thoughts heaved the pulseless breast, and 
the mockery of distinction could not enter. The grave admits 
no expiation or even memory of life. The turf that hides their 
bones, may be decked with dew drops; but no tear of grief, or 
even of penitence may flow within. A breathing stillness was 
around, such as might almost call up again the spirits of the past. 

Silently I gazed on the spot where my mother rested. It 
was not now fresh and broken as on the day when it closed over 
all I had most loved, and had since so mournfully remembered. 
The grass had grown over it, and above its deep verdure a 
bending flower hung its solitary blossom; and I could have seen 
it spring there forever, so softly did it breathe its fragrance 
amid the surrounding gloom and darkness. As I gazed upon 
it, still green amidst this domain of death, it seemed an emblem 
of my own condition. I had once mingled with the heart’s de- 
light in scenes of liveliest enjoyment; but now happiness had 
no zest, and I felt like one alone——and a deeper desolation 
came over my spirit from the surrounding gaiety, in which I had 
no heart to participate. O, the grave! the grave! it entombs 
every earthly pleasure, annihilates every earthly hope! 

We Se 8 





ON A BUTTERFLY. 


All hopes of happiness on earth are vain. 
FALconer. 


flow like the career of this gay, giddy thing, 
Is the range of existence from morning till noon— 
With the fancy unshackled and loose on the wing 
For sweets all as vain, and that vanish as soon. 


But, alas! there exists this dark feeling in ours— 
We shall see them to fade, and outlive their decay, 
Whilst the offspring of sunshine sports on with its flowers, 
And dies ere their perfume hath wasted away! 


Oh! there is the black veil that hangs o’er the morrow, 
Like the gloom of the tempest, each star to eclipse— 
That steeps every hope of the future in sorrow, 
And poisons the cup of delight on our lips. 


Tell me nog tell me not, of the pleasures awaiting, 
In this cold dreary world, the track of our days; 

I have tried, but to find them as false and as fleeting 
As the phantoms that mock in the mist of the seas. 










































On a Butterfly. 


‘There was never a spot where the sunny rays brightened, 
But some dark cloud has gathered to wreath it in gloom; 

There was never a flower, when its beauty was hightened, 
But the blight was at hand to descend on its bloom! 


Ah, me! it is thus with the hopes that delight us, 
It is thus with the joys that await on us here; 
They lure in the distance with rays that invite us, 

‘To pall on the senses when once they are near. 


Say, ye who have bled to shine out on the story, 
And warred for a line on the tablets of fame, 

Ilow false have you found the gay visions of glory— 
How hollow the pleasures that spring from a name! 


And ye, whose young hearts, in the gay hour of morn, 
Have plunged in the hot tide the passions oppose, 
Ilow oft have ye wept o’er the wound of the thorn, 
Ere your souls had well relished the scent of the rose! 


There is not one of all that have rode on the billow 
Of rank or renown, down this life’s turbid streain, 
But at night when he turns to the thoughts of his pillow, 
Willsigh at the query and tell you the same, 


In vain, do we strive for that phantom receding— 
A joy that will last—’tis denied to our doom; 

Let those that we have, serve the cold and unheeding, 
But the hope of the true heart must rest in the tomb. 


10th June, 1833. 
12th December, 1834. 


Yet, no; 1 have erred—there ’s one joy, and one only, 
‘To prove there is wrong in the words I have said, 
And soothe an existence else hollow and lonely, 
As the vain pomp that shrouds the chill face of the dead. 


> Tis that soul-cherished feeling, and, oh! how it warms, 
Which whispers, betimes, there ’s a true gentle breast, 

That will throb for our weal, through life, sunshine, and storms— 
Be our comfort in grief, and our refuge in rest! 


A form without fault, and a heart without guile, 
Unsullied and stainless, confiding and pure— 

A voice that could soothe, and a glance that could wile 
All the venom away from the pangs we endure. 


Yes, such could breathe hope through the chamber of mourning, 
And strew, as with roses, the down-path of years— 

Could cheer the lone watchfire, when fitfully burning, 
Or call up a smile in the midst of our tears, 


But where does she wander, that heart-witching stranger, 
That bright in the summer eve’s vision is seen? 

l could strive with a world of turmoil and of danger— 
Through joy, and through grief, for one glance of her e’en. 


The red wreath of battle, how cold is it borne— 

Though the horse and his rider went down by your blade— 
The green one of genius—how bootless though torn, 

As it only is sweet, unpolluted by aid! 
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A shout and a cheer as your name is ascending, 
A look of surprise, and the wonder is o'er, 
Ah! isit for this, foolish man, you ’re contending, 
Through billows of slaughter, and ages of lore? 


True, true, it might balance whole years of despair, 
One moment of triumph as proud as we’re told— 

W here the shouts of the brave, and the smiles of the fair, 
Hail your name as the boldest and best of the bold. 


And, oh! it is sweet, in the pathway of fame, 
‘To turn and look back on your loved native land— 
And twine, e’en though humble, a wreath round her name, 
Aud fling your wild strains o’er the deeds of her hand. 


But, alas! they are fleeting as meteors above— 
Give, give me the joys that outlive such as these, 

Which we only can taste on the bosom we love— 
Oh! life, you have nothing to match their decrees! 

INNISFAIL. 





PETER THE GREAT. 


‘Tue character of Peter the Great is one, which the more we 
reflect upon, the more we admire. History has recorded few 
like him. His is the true and substantial fame which bears the 
test, and receives the approbation, of a discriminating and im- 
partial posterity, and before which the magnificent, but at the 
same time bloody, laurels of the conqueror must wither into 
an empty remnant of useless pageantry. To effectually estab- 
lish the principles of civilization in an empire of barbarians; to 
launch upon seas, where hitherto a vessel had been unheard of, 
fleets that could contend with those of the long powerful nations 
of Europe; to rear up cities splendid in architecture and refined 
in police, and to set in operation throughout a vast extent of 
territory that most powerful engine for the promotion of national 
welfare, internal improvement, few would suppose could be 
accomplished by the efforts of one man, however powerful or 
however energetic. 

Russia was scarcely known to the rest of Europe before the 
reign of this emperor, though comprehending a large portion of 
both Europe and Asia. There existed an ancient law, which 
the inhabitants held sacred, forbidding them from leaving their 
native country: a policy of masters as barbarous as their slaves, to 
preclude them from every opportunity of becoming sensible of 
their slavery, and by which at last they became to disdain 
all commerce with foreign nations. Their burthen of bondage 
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was augmented by the most extravagant superstition. The 
patriarch of the empire received all the servile homage which 
the ignorance of the people was capable of bestowing. He com- 
bined in his person to an absolute degree, both temporal and 
spiritual authority: a union of powers of all others most cal- 
culated to oppress. His was the tribunal of punishment from 
which there was no appeal. In the grand semi-annual proces- 
sion through the empire, the emperor, on foot, carried the bridle 
of his horse, and the people prostrated themselves before him. 
The priests maintained the propriety of their bigoted rites with 
all the warmth of knowing theologians; but it may be remarked, 
as indicative of the sageness of their discussions, that their most 
important dispute, and one which finally ended in a sedition, 
was, Whether the sign of the cross should be made with two 
fingers or three. Few Russians would eat a pigeon, because 
the Holy Ghost is represented under that form. No one would 
presume to drink milk on lent; though upon a festival, priests, 
men, wives, and children, would get drunk on brandy without 
scruple. These examples, though apparently small, serve 
perhaps to give us as correct a notion of the genius of the 
people at that period, as the enumeration of more striking 
characteristics. 

Over this nation Peter was brought to reign, as ignorant and 
inhuman as his subjects. How often have the circumstances, 
by which great events are brought about, been made to hinge 
upon an accident; and the emperor imbibed his first notions of 
civil policy from a young Genevese fortune-hunter, who fol- 
lowed into Russia an ambassador from Denmark. In con- 
versation with this young man, he became acquainted with the 
degraded state of his subjects, when compared with those of the 
more refined governments of Europe. He heard described the 
advantages of commerce and navigation; was entertained with 
the consistent policy of princes, the discipline of armies, and the 
account of manufactures and sciences, which rendered other 
nations powerful and happy. These discourses, as the historian 
remarks, awakened the young emperor from a profound leth- 
argy. His mighty genius, which a barbarous education had 
repressed, but was not able to destroy, now unfolded itself. He 
resolved to be a man; to govern men, and to create a new 
nation. The remainder of his life was devoted to the attain- 
ment of these designs. History has recorded the names of many 
men who were eager to sit upon a throne and wield a sceptre 
to the detriment of mankind; ‘but none like him, who was 
willing to cease to be a king in order to learn how to govern.’ 
He commissioned Le Fort, the man from whom he obtained 
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his information, and to whom, in a great measure, he was in- 
debted for his enterprise, an ambassador extraordinary. In the 
capacity of hisdomestic servant, disguised under acommon name, 
Peter left his empire, enrolled himself among the shipwrights 
of Amsterdam, and labored in the yard like the other mechan- 
ics) Witha mind bent upon the application of the knowledge 
he might obtain, to the most benevolent of all designs, nothing 
in the arts of manufacture escaped his observation. From 
thence he passed over to England, to perfect himself in the 
knowledge of shipbuilding; and, finally, after two years of labor 
and assiduous application to all the arts of refined civil and mil- 
itary policy, he returned to his own kingdom. He was followed 
by crowds of artists of every description. The consequence 
soon appeared. Large vessels were launched upon unaccustomed 
seas; buildings of stately architecture rose upon the ruins of 
Russian huts; colleges, academies, libraries, and printing houses 
were established; the superstitious rites of the people abolished, 
and gradually and finally their manners and customs changed. 
An ignorant and barbarous clergy were humbled; the power 
of the patriarch suppressed, and the emperor made head of the 
church in his stead. With a company of foreigners, in which 
Peter himself served in the capacity of a drummer—so much 
did the nation stand in need of examples—he dispersed the 
Russian janissaries, a body of soldiery designed as the instru- 
ments of oppression. He founded cities, dug canals, encour- 
aged commerce, and attempted a discovery of a northwest pas- 
sage to China and the Indies. But the most extraordinary act 
of his enterprise, was the erection of St. Petersburg upon an 
uninhabited iskand—an impassable bog in summer, a frozen 
pool in winter—amidst all the obstacles of nature, the ignorance 
of workmen, and in spite of a mortality which destroyed two 
hundred thousand men in the commencement of the under- 
taking. He was singular in the determination to bring every 
possible means to the accomplishment of the reformation of his 
people; even to the sacrifice of his domestic happiness. His 
first queen he divorced for her opposition to his measures; and 
raised to the throne, from the capacity of a servant captive, a 
woman possessing none of the qualities which adorn the sex, 
but who, he perceived, was calculated to forward his plans, and 
even to carry them on after his death. With regard to the na- 
tion’s improvement in the military art, it need only be remarked, 
that the same emperor, who had, at the battle of Narva, his 
army of eighty thousand undisciplined Russians, routed and 
nearly destroyed by eight thousand Swedes, in his turn, nine 
years after, vanquished a superior army of Swedes, commanded 
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by one of the greatest warriors of modern times. Such is a con- 
cise and feeble description of the career of an emperor, who, 
philanthropists agree, is worthy to be ranked with the greatest 
of men. I. Ce 


TRAVELS IN HOT WEATHER. 
No. III. 


An editor of a newspaper, in a neighboring state, has objected 
to my Travels, because they contain only what is known to all 
who have travelled. I take the objection as implying a com- 
pliment; for, if other tourists have experienced all that I de- 
scribe, there is strong reason to infer that I have related only 
the truth. And this is no small merit in a traveller—the usual 
objection to this class of writers being, their propensity for the 
marvellous, which induces them to tell that which is not known 
to any but themselves, and which all others are strongly inclined 
to disbelieve. I shall therefore pursue my original plan; and 
instead of regulating my communications by the standard which 
my critic would recommend, shall try to stick as nearly to the 
truth as the circumstances of the case will admit. 

The passion for novelty, which suggested the criticism to 
which I allude, is the bane of our literature. It has poisoned 
the fountains of knowledge, and corrupted the atmosphere of 
taste. Too many writers have been shamed out of their honesty 
by the fear of being pronounced dull. Our young poets and 
orators are seduced into the wildest bombast by the lust for 
striking figures and original modes of expression; and experi- 
enced writers permit themselves to descend to the littleness of 
disfiguring their compositions by foreign words, for the purpose 
of seasoning their style so as to suit this diseased taste. Trav- 
ellers, especially, are expected to tell something that is not in 
the geographies; but the makers of the latter are wide awake 
to this conspiracy against their interests, and as they do not 
travel, take care to copy all the extravagant fictions of those 
who do. 

But enough. I must be off. Here is the Harrodsburg stage 
driving up, and an elegant affair it is—a new Troy coach, of the 
latest construction, drawn by four fine horses. What a contrast 
is presented between the arrival and the departure of a stage! 
On one occasion, you see a handsome vehicle in complete 
order, the horses sleek and shining, the harness clean, the pas- 
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sengers decently clad, bustling, full of excitement, and in high 
glee. The driver cracks his whip, and off they dash at a can- 
ter. On the other, the same vehicle comes rolling heavily into 
town, weighed down by its cumbrous load, and spattered with 
mud. The horses are covered with foam and dirt, wearied, 
panting, and with heads drooped. The passengers are all of 
one color, and a monotonous gloom is seen on their visages: they 
are the saddest, sorriest, vilest looking set, that can be imagined. 
They are alike tumbled, angry, dirty, and silent. The gentle- 
men have not shaved lately, and the ladies have had their dresses 
crushed out of allshape. They are hungry, thirsty, sleepy, and 
covered with dust. They started, a genteel, well-dressed, affable 
company; but they have arrived a silent, haggard, unhappy- 
looking set of creatures. One has lost his trunk, and another 
his temper. One has forgotten her travelling basket, and they 
have all forgotten their good manners. They have been upset, 
perhaps—an arm has been broken, an umbrella fractured, and 
«a new bonnet knocked into a cocked hat. A painter might 
study their faces as they crawl out of the carriage, and would 
find depicted upon them all the varieties of impatience, peevish- 
ness, and discontent. 

I set out from Lexington for Harrodsburg, in one of the ele- 
gant coaches owned by a proprietor at the latter place, who 
discharges his duty to the public with admirable fidelity. I 
have since seen his stages on different routes, leading from the 
place of his residence, and I venture to say, that they are infe- 
rior to none in the United States. The horses, carriages and 
drivers are all excellent, and afford the most ample testimony, 
that this mode of travelling may be rendered both secure and 
comfortable, wherever the proprietor combines with a due atten- 
tion to his own interest, a regard for the safety and conveni- 
ence of those who travel. 

The road from Lexington towards Harrodsburg, leads through 
a country similar to that which we have described—a rich and 
highly improved region—until we approach the Kentucky river, 
at the distance of nearly twenty miles from the former place. 
Here the surface becomes much broken, and along the high 
banks of that beautiful stream, the elegant foliage of the cedar 
is seen, giving variety to the landscape, and presenting a strong 
contrast with the luxuriant growth proper to the richer soil of 
the surrounding region. The Kentucky is a small river, which 
has worn a deep and narrow channel, through the thick and 
solid strata of limestone, which prevail throughout this region; 
and it is, of course, at almost any point at which it is ap- 
proached, overhung by high and precipitous cliffs, and embo- 
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somed in heavy forests. Nothing can be more sudden and 
striking to the eye of the traveller, than tie transition from the 
gently sloping surface, the improved ficlds, and the elegant 
groves, over which we had just passed, to the wild and rocky 

eaks that overhang the Kentucky. To me, however, this river 
had another attraction, in the variety of historical reminiscences 
with which its name is associated. On its shores was the first 
residence of the pioneer Boone, after his removal to the west. 
Many arude fortress was erected on its banks, and there are 
many spots among its cliffs which have been rendered famous 
by the battles of the founders of this commonwealth, whose his- 
tory is richer in romantic incident than that of any of her sister 
states. 

We descended into this valley by a rugged and winding road 
cut in the hill side, and climbed the opposite bank by an ascent 
equally rough and tedious, to the Shaker village, which is situ- 
ated about a mile from the river. The habits of the society 
who have formed this little settlement, are too well known to 
require description. With whatever surprise we may contem- 
plate that hallucination of the mind, which has led them to vio- 
late some of the plainest dictates of nature, to tear asunder 
the holiest and sweetest bonds of kindred and affection, and to 
estrange themselves from all the wholesome ties of society —the 
benevolent mind cannot but be gratified by the exhibition 
which their community affords of the genial effects of some of 
the moral virtues. On entering their village, we are forcibly 
struck with the neatness and admirable economy which reign 
throughout. We see the effects of industry, frugality and tem- 
perance, carried into full practice, and unembarrassed by the 
countervailing influence of the opposite vices. All that we be- 
hold is the fruit of hard labor and severe abstinence, with little 
intelligence and less taste—without literature, and almost with- 
out art. Agriculture and the simplest arts of mechanism, con- 
stitute the employments of the people, and their intervening 
hours are filled with worship and repose. Their lives are rude 
and simple; their wants are few, and their pleasures, I should 
think, still fewer. Instead of advancing with the age in which 
they live, they have rejected nearly all its improvements—intel- 
lectual, physical, and moral, and gone back to the simplicity of 
a ruder time. I say nearly all; because some of their virtues 
are modern: their cleanliness and temperance are among the 
refinements of civilization and christianity; and they have 
adopted all those improvements in agriculture and mechanics 
by which their labors might be facilitated or rendered produc- 
tive. Yet even these are few; and they are exercised under 
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the influence of a principle of action, which if not selfish, is 
narrow. They live harmless lives, improve their property, 
accumulate wealth, and, we are bound to suppose, worship God 
in sincerity; but they extend no influence beyond the circum- 
scribed sphere of their own territory, and perform few of the 
duties of citizens and christians in the wide fields of benevolence 
and patriotism. The society is interesting only as an example 
of well-conducted industry. Their buildings are large and ad- 
mirably constructed—but of course, few; for living as they do, 
in a community, which forms but one family, and recognizes no 
division but that which separates the sexes, they do not require 
numerous buildings, either for habitation or for other purposes. 
Their lands are highly improved, and their domestic animals of 
the best stocks. Those, therefore, who wish to see the effects of 
labor well directed, of temperance, prudent management, and 
rigid frugality—those who would behold the condition of a dili- 
gent, inoffensive, moral community, without refinement, intelli- 
gence, or active philanthropy, may find much to invite reflec- 
tion in the institutions of this singular society. 

The distance from this place to Harrodsburg is about eight 
miles, and the road tolerably good. One remark, however, is 
applicable to all the natural roads of this region: the hill sides 
are invariably rocky. The soil is nowhere deep, except in the 
alluvial bottom lands; and the substratum of rock on which it 
rests, is so near the surface, that wherever the ground over 
which the road passes, is uneven, the earth is speedily worn or 
washed away, and the rock left bare. 

Harrodsburg is a neat, well-built village, though the situation, 
which is lower than the surrounding hills, does not seem to have 
been judiciously chosen. It was one of the spots selected by 
the earliest emigrants, and the location of the fort, which formed 
the nucleus of the infant settlement, was probably determined 
with reference to a convenient supply of water. The country 
around it is elevated and hilly, but interspersed with tracts of 
fine land. 

I was agreeably surprised on reaching the Harrodsburg 
springs, to find one of the best-regulated and most pleasant wa- 
tering places that I have ever visited. The buildings are exten- 
sive and commodious, and thé grounds laid out with taste. Dr. 
Graham, the proprietor, keeps the house himself, and feels an 
interest in sustaining the character of the establishment, which 
is evinced not only in the large sums which he has expended in 
improving and beautifying the property, but in his personal 
courtesy, and his indefatigable attention to his guests. An 
intelligent and liberal man, possessing a large share of native 
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kindness, and a more than ordinary degree of perseverance, he 
is unwearied in his endeavors to extend ihe reputation of this 
delightful place of resort, by every possible attention to the 
comfort of those who are allured thither in pursuit either of 
health or recreation. 

There are two medicinal springs, which are distinguished in 
reference to their properties, as the Epsom and the chalybeate 
spring. They have been de scribed by Dr. Drake, in the second 
volume of the Western Medical and Physical Journal, and by 
Dr. Yandell, of Lexington; both of these gentlemen having 
subjected them to careful analysis. The Epsom spring contains 
sulphate of magnesia, which imparts its peculiar taste to the 
water, and is the characteristic ingredient, with small quantities 
of carbonate of magnesia, su/phate of soda, sulphate of lime, carbon- 
ate of lime, and sulphuretied hydrogen—the latter gas, however, 
in so minute a proportion as to be barely discoverable by the 
chemical test. In this spring no impregnation of iron is detected; 
and so large a quantity of the principal ingredient is held in 
solution, as to be distinctly perceptible to the palate, and as de- 
cidedly nauseous as the most determined valetudinarian could 
desire. The chalybeate spring is similar in composition, with 
the addition of a small quantity of iron, and a stronger impreg- 

nation of sulphuretted hydrogen. ‘There is another, called the 
Greenville spring, within a mile of Dr. Graham’s establishment, 
the composition of which is precisely identical with the Epsom 
spring, but it is not nowin use. The medical gentlemen whom 
I have named, with others who are competent to decide, bear 
ample testimony in favor of the medicinal qualities of these nau- 
seating fluids. ‘The Epsom spring is said to bear a striking anal- 
ogy with the celebrated Seidlitz spring of Bohemia, which has 
for more than a century maintained a high reputation. But I 
leave that subject to the doctors—knowing how ticklish a mat- 
ter it is to venture an opinion on any topic connected with that 
benevolent profession, about which it is possible that a diversity 
of opinion may exist. 

It will be more pleasant to speak of the beautiful grounds, 
and commodious buildings, which contribute to the innocent en- 
joyment of so many of those who travel in hot weather. It was 
hot enough when I arrived there, about the middle of July; and 
as I left the stage, heated and weary, I could not but admire the 
inviting air of coolness which seemed to reign over this delight- 
ful spot. The grounds adjoin the village, but are as much pro- 
tected from noise, and every kind of annoyance, which the vicin- 
ity of a place of business might be supposed to produce, as they 
could be in a more retired situation. Although the violently 
VOL. III. NO. XXIII. 75 
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contested election between Moore and Letcher—the former of 
whom is a resident of Harrodsburg—was at hand, and excited 
throughout this district an unusual degree of interest and irrita- 
tion, the subject was scarcely mentioned at the springs, nor the 
effects of the excitement perceived. The village was at all 
times, during my visit, remarkably quiet; a large proportion of 
the people are attached to some religious denomination, and the 
whole population is characterized by an appearance of industry 
and correct morals. 

The buildings at the Springs are extensive, and better than 
are usually found at such places. The hotel is a long building, 
with a piazza extending along the whole front, which forms an 
admirable promenade. It contains a dining room, in which 
150 persons may be conveniently seated, an excellent ball room, 
parlors, chambers, &c. There are besides two rows of very 
comfortable cottages; and another row is about to be erected. 
The usual facilities are provided for those games and amuse- 
ments which seem necessary at such a place, to dispel the mo- 
notony occasioned by want of employment, and to supply the 
place of thought to those to whom thinking would be too labo- 
rious an exercise for sultry weather. Here were some playing 
chess or backgammon, some throwing the houp, others engaged 
at battledore, and others amusing themselves at ten-pins. Rid- 
ing and walking were, of course, resorted to, in the morning 
and evening. The grounds afford delightful promenades—the 
proprictor having improved almost forty acres, which are taste- 
fully laid out into walks, and embellished with ornamental trees. 
The country around is not so picturesque as some other paris 
of Kentucky, nor are the roads so good as might be wished: yet 
the latter are not so bad as they might be, nor is the former de- 
void of interest. Those who desire exercise, or love riding, 
may visit Shakertown, and spend a day agreeably in observing 
the anomalous customs of a people as remarkable for the singu- 
larity of their sectarian belief, as for the success of their worldly 
labors. If they happen to be there on Sunday, they will see a 
dance, the like of which they never saw before, unless they have 
happened to witness it in the worship of the same sect——and 
which, however ridiculous it may seem in description, is not 
without a degree of solemnity and imposing effect. Or they 
may gallop away to the romantic cliffs of the Kentucky river, 
and spend hour after hour in clambering over rugged precipices, 
and gazing upon scenery of the most engaging description. 
Standing upon a natural parapet of solid limestone, at an eleva- 
tion of four hundred feet above the water, they may look upon 
the narrow river, embosomed in the deep chasm below; while 
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around them the perpendicular ramparts, the tall peaks, the 
huge masses of shapeless rock, and the rich foliage that shades 
and beautifies the scene, afford an endless variety of scenic 
beauty. 

I found at the Springs a company consisting of about one 
hundred and fifty persons; but was informed that the number 
would be considerably augmented after the election, which was 
then approaching, when the Kentuckians, who are too patriotic 
to leave home before that event, would begin to pour in. The 
persons that I found there, were chieily from the more southern 
states—from Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
Among these, though collected from different regions, the great- 
est cordiality prevailed. ‘There was scarcely any perceptible 
division into parties; on the contrary, the whole company min- 
gled together in the most cheerful and harmonious manner. 
The frankness and amenity of the southern manners, with the 
facility in making acquaintances, which forms so remarkable a 
feature in the character of the western people, were strikingly 
displayed in their agreeable intercourse. 

Dr. Yandell, in the interesting pamphlet to which I have 
alluded, says: * Kentucky abounds in mineral springs. Almost 
every neighborhood has one. but as they generally contain 
little else than sulphuretted hydrogen, with the earthy sub- 
stances common to all water in limestone regions, they are not 
remarkable for any healing virtues, and have attracted but lit- 
tle notice.’ So true is this remark, that the traveller who should 
ride through this state in the summer, would be surprised at the 
number of watering places he would find, even in the most retir- 
ed neighborhoods; for although none of these springs, except a 
few of the most celebrated, have become known to the public— 
the fashionable public—a ‘vast number of them are resorted to 
by persons residing in their respective vicinities. ‘There seems 
to be a decided taste for such excursions; and in addition to the 
crowds that resort to Harrodsburg, the Olympian Springs, and 
the Blue Lick, there is scarcely a county in which there is not 
a medicinal spring, with accommodations for visiters. At all 
of these some persons are to be found, during the hot weather; 
and a stranger, unacquainted with the social habits of this peo- 
ple, is often agreeably surprised, when riding through a thinly 
settled part of the country, into which the customs of polished 
society seem not to have extended, by meeting, unexpectedly, 
at some great log house, surrounded by a cluster of equally rude 
cabins, a gay company of plain but intelligent people. They 
are not the fashionable people of the land, but they represent 
their own county, as those who assemble at the great watering 
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places represent the state. They are the inhabitants of the 
smaller villages, and the families of the surrounding farmers, 
and among them we often find a few accomplished ladies, who 
would be ornaments to any circle. 

The Olympian Springs, formerly called the Mud Lick—are 
situated about fifty miles east of Lexington, among the extreme 
western ranges of the Allegheny mountains. In travelling to- 
wards them from Lexington, the road passes for more than 
twenty miles, over that beautiful Elkhorn tract, which I have 
already attempted to describe, but to which no description can 
do justice. A hilly region succeeds, and on reaching the vicinity 
of the springs, the traveller finds himself in a high mountainous 
country, embellished with scenery of a bold romantic character. 
Its natural advantages are infinitely superior to those of Har- 
rodsburg; but the accommodations not so good. In the latter 
particular, Harrodsburg may compare, favorably, with the best 
places of resort in the United States; and in the former respect, 
the Olympian Springs present the most preeminent attractions. 
Here is the bracing air of the mountains, and the picturesque 
beauty of a wild and broken country. Here are cold streams, 
dashing over beds of rock, and affording an abundance of game 
for the angler, with mountainous solitudes in which the deer 
are found in sufficient numbers to reward the activity of the 
hunter. 

[ To be continued. | 


THE SPANISH GIRL. 


BY MISS H, F. GOULD. 






A FAIR, young Andalusian maid 
Was out on the bank of a winding river, 

As, down through a flowery vale it strayed, 
To lose itself in the Guadalquiver. 

And the girl was chasing a butterfly, 

Alone, when the son of her king came by. 


She ran, while the pure, fresh morning air 
With her light mantilla’s head was playing. 
It flushed her cheek, and her raven hair, 
In its loosened locks, to the wind was straying. 
But, it never entered the maiden’s mind, 
That the son of her king was close behind. 


For he, while he looked at her beaming face 

And her sylph-like form, felt his heart grow tender : 
And be thought, sub rosa, he’d watch the chase, 

So see where the hope of her prize would send her. 
A cluster of flower-shrubs wove a screen; 
So, he stepped behind it to view the scene. 
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The Spanish Girl. 


Though bright were the hues that the insect wore, 
The soft black eyes of the maid were brighter; 
And light, little feet the pursuer bore, 
But, the wing of the fugitive still was lighter; 
For every time that it tired and lit 
She crept near enough just to startle it. 


At length it tacked with a lazy whirl, 
Like a sportive child with his fellow playing; 
While after it ran the delighted girl, 
The whim of a butterfly still obeying: 
Intent on the jewel that charmed her eye, 
She still saw not that her prince was nigh. 


It went and lit on an osier bough, 
And seemed for a moment calmly sleeping. 
Said the joyous girl, * I will have thee now!’ 
But, she heeded not, that the waves were sweeping 
Along the bank where the osier threw 
Its frail arms out, and the tall grass grew. 


She gave one bound, and the pleasing snare 
That the wily insect laid, had caught her; 
A quick, faint cry to the passing air, 
And, her light young form, met the cold dark water! 
But, the noble heir of the Spanish throne 
To save her life, soon forgot his own. 


For, swift as a dart from the tight-drawn string, 
He flew to the stream for the sinking maiden: 
And the youthful arms of the future king 
Came up with their precious trophy laden ; 
While the wildered girl thought a minister 
Of Heaven had come down to rescue her. 


But, soon he proved he belonged to earth, 

And to link her fate to his own besought her, 
He gave herthe rank of a royal birth, 

As a prince’s bride, and a monarch’s daughter; 
And, if he was joined to an idol, now, 
It had dropped in the stream from an osier bough. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Fesaysa on THe Principtes or Morauity. By Jonatuan Dymonp. With a Pre- 
face, by the Rev. Georce Busn, A. M. 


Tis is, to all intents and purposes, a quaker book. Plain, neat, sensible, and 
with all, somewhat conceited in both matter and manner. The author has carried 
his discussions into, not unexplored territory, but into ‘nooks and corners,’ that had 
been, most unaccountably, overlooked by his predecessors in these and such like spec- 


ulations. This constitutes the chief merit of the work. It enables the student of 
ethics with but little expense of time or thought, to apply the principles and reasonings 
of others, adapted, and sometimes remoddeled with advantage by our author, to the 
various cases of practical causistry, which, despite of the name, form the chief con- 
cern of the conscientious citizen. 

The book is, what its author intended it to be, a practical book. And this, contrary 
to what is commonly supposed, renders its errors in principle more innoxious. It will, 
by nine out of ten, be read for its rules, which are generally correct, while the tenth 
reader, who looks for principle and analysis, will not be likely to adopt any of the 
author’s peculiar or sectarian heresies. Many an expert accountant would be well 
qualified to write a practical arithmetic, who would make but a sorry figure at * ana- 
lytic algebra,’ or the rationale of * universal arithmetic.’ 

Our author (and still more, as we think, his American prefacer) seems to have 
widely mistaken the ground of moral obligation. Instead of putting ‘ the truth’ of a 
moral system * upon authority, we are inclined to believe, that truth, and morality, 
and authority, have, all, one common foundation. What that is, we shall hereafter 
find a more convenient place to state. We never could admit—and we doubt whether 
those who seem to advocate the doctrine, ever seriously believed—that a mere volition 
of the duty, could change the moral nature of an act; or the moral character of an 
agent, while the relations of the one, or the other, remained the same. And if it 
cannot, then we must seek for some other view of the foundations of virtue. 

Nor can we, on the other hand, agree with our prefacer, that actions are what they 
are, ‘not by will, or decree, or power; but by nature and necessity.’ * We see not,’ 
says Mr. Bush, ‘how the will of any being can render any thing morally good and ob- 
ligatory, which was not so antecedently and from elernity—or any action morally 
right, which is not so absolutely in itself. 

Now, we must frankly confess, that we have no conception, and honestly fear that 
we never shall have any distinct notion, of a thing antecedently to its existence; or 
what was the character of any created thing, or of any action ofa created thing from 
eternity! Nor, after repeated trials, have we been able to assure ourselves of what 
can be meant by an action being morally right absolutely in itself. A being perfectly 
isolated cannot sustain a moral character, or be the author of moral acts; except in 
relation to itself. But an action considered absolutely—that is, without reference to 
its agent or its object—is a nonentity; and if it were not, could not possibly sustain 
relations to itself; and must therefore be destitute of moral character, in every intelli- 
gible sense of that phrase. An insulated wheel may turn to the right or to the left; 
may have a perpendicular, a horizontal, or an oblique position—but you cannot pre- 
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dicate propriety or impropriety of either its positions or its revolutions, except in refer- 
ence to some relation which it either does, or is supposed to sustain, to something else. 
We are told, that all our duties are comprised under three heads: those which we 
owe to our Creator, those due to our fellow-men, and those which relate to ourselves. 
But Mr. Bush would introduce a fourth class—absolute duties—having reiation to 
nothing! Or rather he seems to imagine that the very nature of virtue is absolute ; 
and that actions and things had a moral character from eternity, though they did not 
begin to exist until long after ‘ time began.’ 

* Extremes meet.’ Our author and his eulogist arrive at the same point, though they 
reach it by different routes. ‘They both represent the nature of virtue as arbitrary; 
and its obligations as tyrannical. The one puts them upon authority; the other upon 
necessity. ‘The one makes the will of God the foundation and the criterion of virtue : 
the other represents the divine will as only declarative of moral distinctions—while 
those distinctions themselves were from ‘ nature and necessity.’ 

The questions: Is a thing right, because God willed it? or did he will it, because it 
was right? are, in most of their aspects, highly important. Yet these inquiries must 
be familiar to the mind that can contemplate nature or necessity as controlling the 
Divine mind in the relations which it constituted among the works which were made. 
What, we would ask, was there, before the energizing will of the Almighty gave it 
existence? Was he not at perfect liberty to make any given system which he might 
please? Was he under obligations even to select the best final cause as his motive to 
create? Would not that have precluded the possibility of any except one system—the 
most perfect—being brought into existence by almighty power? And does not such 
a supposition involve the greatest absurdity? God is the author of nature; and his 
unchanging counsels the foundation of necessity. He was, antecedently, at liberty 
to create, or to refrain from creating. He might give to the creatures of his power 
what natures, laws, and relations, he saw fit. He might have made the system of 
which we are a part, the direct reverse of what itis. Nay, who will venture to say 
that he has not, somewhere, in his vast dominions, given existence to a system essen- 
tially unlike our own, in every respect, except dependence upon himself; which must 
be an attribute of all created existences. Noone will deny, that whatever promotes 
happiness, simply, is virtuous, whether the promotion of happiness be the criterion of 
virtue or not. Had then our motives been the reverse of what they are, that which 
now produces suffering would have been promotive of enjoyment, and consequently 
virtuous. In different circumstances, that which was virtuous becomes vicious; and 
so, too, may vice become virtue. A certain amount of stimulus produces, in health, 
intoxication. ‘The same amount, in disease, may be necessary to sustain the vital 
action of the system. In the one case, it is criminal to take it—in the other, it would 
be criminal to decline its use. Natures so constituted, as to secure their perfection by 
that course which would destroy ours, would be virtuous in pursuing that line of con- 
duct which would constitute us vicious. Virtue is a conformity to our relations. 
Change these relations, and our conduct must be different. 

The Creator, then, is the author of all things that exist. ‘They are what he willed 
them to be, and thatis right. Buthad he walled them an existence the reverse of 
what they now possess, who is prepared to say, that that too would not have been 
right? ‘True, consistency is requisite to be preserved throughout the system. And 
when the first atom had been produced, all that followed was required to correspond 
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to that which was already made. Nor can one created system be, im every respect, 
the direct reverse of any other that has been, or that may be projected. All must be 
dependent on the Creator’s hand, for the beginning and continuance of existence. 
No moral agent could be formed, so that it would be his duty to hate God, or a 
crime to love him. But such propositions involve a contradiction in their very state- 
ment. * Omnipotence itself, it has been said, ‘cannot form a twelve-inch rule with- 
out two ends.’ Admirable sagacity! The very definition of a twelve-inch rule is, 
that it has two extremities, and these ata given Cistance from each other. The 
statement then amounts to this—that a thing cannot be and no be the same at the same 
time. A moral being, is one that conforms voluntarily to its relations. A prominent rela- 
tion of all created beings, is their dependence upon God. It must, therefore, always 
be immoral in a creature, to cast off its obligation of dependence upon the Creator, 

But with these last-mentioned limitations—limitations which do not seem to have 
been contemplated by moralists of Mr. Bush’s school—it should be constantly 
affirmed, that things are right because God willed them—and not that he willed them 
because they are right. 

The foundation of virtue, then, is traced to the nature of things—and the nature of 
things originated from the will of the Creator. What he willed came into existence— 
and all that exists, is thus an expression of his will. Hence the foundation of virtue 
may be said to be arbitrary as respects the Creator—but rational in regard to the crea- 
ture. ‘Things are as they are, because the Creator so willed them. They might have 
been different had he so pleased. Butin no system, nor in any given part of a system, 
would it have been better for any integrant to have been differently constituted, or 
differently related from what it originally was. So far is the foundation of virtue 
from being arbitrary, in regard to God’s moral subjects, that the Creator himself can- 
not, by a mere fiat of sovereignty, consistently alter one of the essential relations of a 
single atom in the universe, without, at the same time, producing a correspondent 
change in the entire system. 

We repeat, then, that the foundation of moral distinctions resolves itself into the 
will of God—but not his arbitrary will, which he may now alter, or which he ever 
cou'd, ‘since first creation’s work was done,’ have altered, to suit a change of pur- 
pose, had such a change been possible. 

The criteria of virtue are made up of all the methods by which we are enabled to 
discover our true relations in life, and to direct our conduct according to these rela- 
tions. Our author seems to think that revelation is the sole, or almost the sole, guide 
in this matter. And, undoubtedly, as far as regards another life, beyond the grave, 
the Bible is our only guide. But, if we are correct in supposing that things, as they 
exist; or rather as they did originally exist, furnish an expression of the Divine will; 
surely there are other methods of ascertaining our duty besides consulting the oracles 
of revealed truth. Our individual interest, so far as is compatible with the welfare of 
others——the good of the community—public opinion—and various other sources, are 
constantly open before us, and which we cannot innocently neglect to consult. But 
let it be ever borne in mind, that the Bible comes in to supply the desidcrata which 
the light of nature and human philosophy could never have supplied. No, not if man 
had never fallen, He was destined to a future existence, of which he could know 
nothing but as he was informed. Nor was there any that could give the necessary 
information but God himself. In a state even of innocence, therefore, man would 
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ave needed communications from bis Maker; how much more then in the darkness 
and ruins of his fall! 

Our author's views of moral obligation are far from being satisfactory. ‘The idea 
that we are bound to obey, because a superior has commanded, seems to have beeu 
suggested by the nature of those governments under which our writers on morals have 
mostly chanced to live. Certainly such notions, when applied to the Divine govern- 
ment, have a tendency to favor the growth of tyranny and even despotism among men. 
The true rendering of the doctrine is this-—*power gives right. 

Now where power coexists with unquestionable integrity; or rather where right 
confers power; it will be the interest—nay, even the duty of inferiors and dependents 
toobey. But we protest against that method of philosophizing, which represents the 
Deity as acting arbitrarily in any thing that he requires of his subjects. ‘The distine- 
tion between * moral natural,’ and * moral positive precepts,’ we never have been able 
to recognize. T'rue, there are requisitions in the Divine laws, the reason of which we 
do not fully apprehend. But may we not presume that they are as natural—that is, 
as rational, as those, the reasons for which are within our comprehension. 

It has seemed to us, that no sentient, moral being can be laid under any rational 
obligation to obey any law, the requisitions of which are incompatible with the per- 
fection of its whole nature. ‘The Creator has made us capable of appreciating that 
state of existence, in which the healthful performance of every function is harmeni- 
ously going on. ‘The recognition of this we cal] happiness. ‘This we have been made 
to desire, and to pursue; and thus have we been obliged to seck that which tends to 
the perfection of our nature. Suffering results from derangement of body or mind ; or 
from irregular action, or deranged functions of both body and mind, ‘This we have 
been made instinctively to decline; and by avoiding pain, we are obliged to shun or 
remedy those defects which cause our suffering. Thus, too, our avoidance of suffer- 
ing is made to contribute to the perfection of our nature. It is observable, also, that 
all motives to duty, and every inducement to abstain froin crime, point directly, or 
indirectly, to our desire of happiness and our aversion to pain. Tlow can it be other- 
wise? The perfection of our nature is but another name for enjoyment; and the de- 
rangement of our physical, or moral system, is, when rightly understood, synonymous 
with suffering. 

That susceptibility, then, of enjoyment and liability to suffer, together with the 
unquenchable desire for the one, and the unconquerable aversion to the other, which 
was incorporated with our very being, and which form the most essential elements of 
that being, lays the foundation of all moral obligation; and to these must be the ap- 
peal in the presentation of every moral motive. 

A being incapable of enjoyment and unsusceptible of suffering could not be ap- 
pealed toon any moral principle. No motive to duty nor dissuasive from erime could 
possibly be presented to a mind under such circumstances. ‘The conclusion is inevi- 
table, therefore, that the foundation of moral obligation is laid in man’s sentient 
nature; and that the enactments of the moral legislator, and the procedure of every 
moral executive, must be predicated upon that nature, and have a distinct and legiti- 
mate reference to the elements of which it is composed. 

‘The author’s opinions in regard to conscience, are those peculiar to the sect to which 
he belonged. With them, conscience is not only ‘ the divinity that séers within us’— 


but a constant and infallible admonitor from the * spirit of the Almighty’ to keep usin 
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the path of rectitude and truth. And the efficiency of this moral monitor, in control- 
ling the whole conduct of the mass of those who hold this opinion, is certainly no mean 
argument in its favor, We think, however, that their philosophy is wrong, though 
their ‘lives are in the right.? On this subject, it must be confessed, that but little dis- 
tinctness of statement can be claimed by our most eminent ethical writers; while 


amongst the lower order of philosophists, such confusion of thought has all along pre- 


vailed, as to give no small countenance to the old theory of vibrations in the brain, 

The theory and practice of medicine have been constructed on the experience of 
health and sickness. Systems of criticism are predicated upon our emotions of taste. 
The science of music owes its origin and perfection to what is commonly called ¢ an 
ear for music.’ Had men been devoid of these susceptibilities, theraputics, criticism, 
and music, must ha‘e forever been unknown. Yet no one will pretend that the reci- 
pes in medicine, the canons of criticism, or the rules of musical composition, are the 
same with the susceptibilities upon which they are founded; while all must admit that 
without the latter the former could never have been framed. 

So it is with our moral sensibilities. Without an original moral sense, we must 
have forever remained unfurnished with a system of moral conclusions. And hada 
moral code been furnished us by our Creator, (as indeed has been done, in part, by the 
author of our religion) still we would have been unable to appreciate, or even to under- 
stand it, without the aid of a constitutional conscience. 

When our bodies are diseased, we feel pain. When our taste is offended, we ex- 
perience disgust. When our moral nature is violated, we are conscious of wretched- 
ness. When it is in health, we enjoy a kind of moral gladness, which is nearly, if not 
quite synonymous with selfapprobation, We instinctively avoid, not only that which 
has caused us suffering, but every thing analogous to it; and hence arise rules ad extra, 
and such as have a prospective reference. Now, neither our susceptibilities of pain; 
our emotions of taste; nor our moral sensibilities, could, of themselves, have given us 
any intimations in relation to the future. ‘Their office is wholly retrospective. The 
use of pain, both physical and moral, is to admonish us of some derangement that has 
taken place, in order that we may, if possible, remove the cause. But as experience 
would often come too late, we learn to judge by analogy, and to avoid not only that 
which has injured us, but whatever is judged to be of a similar tendency. Hence we 
say to ourselves and to others—Abstain from such and such a course of conduct, be- 
cause ithas injured us, aud will injure you—or it is analogous to that which experience 
has proved to be prejudicial to human nature, 

The simple elementary notion of conscience, then, would seem to be that it is a con- 
stitutional necessity of moral wretchedness, whenever our moral nature has been in 
any way, or to any degree deranged; and that, too, antecedent to any act of our 
rational nature, other than is implied in the presentation of moral truth to the mind. 
We do not need to reason, in order to feel from whence our hand or foot is injured. 
But it requires an exercise of our rational faculties to remedy the injury, and to pre- 
vent its recurrence for the future. So, neither does it require an act of reasoning, in 
order to our experiencing the distress consequent upon ¢ moral unhingement’—though 
without ratiocination we should never be able to discover the cause of our suffering, 
nor to devise either a preventive or a cure. 

Our moral sensibility admonishes us of an injury. Our rational powers devise meats 
of redress and prevention, The combination of both has been generally denominated 
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conscience; but incorrectly, as we think. ‘True, the combined action of both these 
parts of our nature is requisite in order to give the greatest efficiency to both in the 
business of moral education. 

Man suffers whenever his nature is violated. He naturally therefore connects such 
violation of his nature and its consequent suffering, with the displeasure of the Author 
of his being; who, surely, he reasons, ‘cannot but disapprove of the derangements of 
the works which he has made.’ [ence the anticipations of coming wrath—those ‘fear 
ful lookings for of judgment and fiery indignation,’ which fill out the elements of 
remorse. But even this would never have been experienced but from that principle 
in our nature which makes present suffering inevitable upon present injury done to our 
moral nature. And that principle is conscience. We have room to say but a single 
word more. The sanctity of oaths is but too little regarded generally, and it is inju- 
dicious therefore, to say any thing which can be construed so as in the least to favor 
their profanation. Still we do not believe with our author, that the gospel injunction, 
‘ Swear not at all,’ amounts to a prohibition of the use of oaths. Oaths, like the lot, 
are an ordinance of Heaven—an actof high religious worship; and surely it cannot 
be required by the gospel of Christ to abstain from such acts. 

The administration of oaths is a contrivance to bring our constant obligations to 
speak the truth more distinctly before us, in proportion as the ill consequences of false- 
hood, or want of integrity, might be more extensively felt on account of the peculiarity 
of a given case. Now, if all men always recognized their habitual obligations in this 
matter; and it was known to others that every man did so, there would be no occa- 
sion for those artificial forms, contrived to force attention to this obligation, when espe- 
cially required. Our conversation, then, on the most momentous occasions, need 
not be more than simply to affirm and deny. But while a moral hebitude pervades 
the minds of men, as regards their obligations to veracity, oaths will continue to be ne- 
cessary and lawful both in the administration of justice, and to guard against its miscon- 
duct in matters of public trust. Whatsoever is more than yea and nay, says the Savior, 
cometh of evil. ‘That is, the depravity of human society requires it. Amongst Chris- 
tians it ought to be otherwise. If they but lived as their profession requires, the neces- 
sity of oaths would, amongst them, be entirely superseded, ‘To this high state of chris- 
tian ethics the work under review is well calculated to contribute, and as such, cannot 


well be too highly recommended. H 


THe InFreMities oF Genus, illustrated by referring the anomalies in the literary 
character to the habits and constitutional peculiarities of men of genius. By R. 
R. Mappen, Esq. 2 vols. pp. 412. 


Ir an author desires to be read with profit, it is necessary that he understand the 
subject of which he professes to treat, and dispose its several parts into a lucid and pro- 
portionate arrangement. But with many modern book-makers these are considerations 
of no value. Write they must, whether the subject be understood or not; and as to 
management that must be left to regulate itself, as the author pours forth from his 
burming brain, in one continuous stream, the heterogeneous thoughts that were linked 
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infirmities of genius,’ or rather the infirmities that characterize defect of genius, are 
finely developed in the work named at the head of this article, whose avowed object is 
the truly noble effort to collect, in one loathsome mass, all the infirmities of dis- 
tinguished men, for the purpose of showing that they emanated from the same 
source. In one department of his pursuit-——that of collecting whatever is odious in 
the characters of certain renowned men—our author has succeeded certainly to the 
disgust of his readers, if not to his own satiety; but in essaying to resolve them into a 
common origin, he has betrayed an ‘ infirmity’ quite common to a conceited ¢ genius,’ 
Notwithstanding the import of his title-page, his work exhibits a pompous parade 
of professional knowledge and vulgar reports adduced as facts, arrayed in support 
either of a visionary theory, or of his pretensions to superiority in medical science. 
A desire—perfectly natural—to make his own profession appear superior to all others, 
and to render himself * proudly eminent? among his compeers, has tinged the com- 
plexion of the whole book, and made it but too evident that, whilst portraying the 
infirmities of others, he ‘painted for his own renown’ as much as for their cure, 

A position, unsupported by proof, is assumed as the basis of the work, on which our 
author has expended no small amount of toil. He lays it down as an axiom, that 
literary men are invariably characterized by certain frailties, which, by way of fur- 
nishing consolation to the ignorant, he suggests, isa wise arrangement. But what 
superior power, whether Providence, Fate or Chance, has ‘ordained? that the ‘ infir- 
mities of genius’ shall counterbalance the evils of ignorance, and leave little or nothing 
to choose between the condition of the learned and tne unlearned, we are not informed. 
His subject is thus introduced: ‘It is generally admitted that literary men are an 
irritable race, subject to many infirmities, both of mind and body; that worldly pros- 
perity and domestic happiness are not very often the result of their pursuits.’ 

Eccentricity is the ‘badge of all their tribe;? and so many errors accompany theit 
career, that fame and frailty would almost seem to be inseparable companions. ‘ Per- 
haps it is wisely ordained that such should be the case, to check the pride of human 
intellect, and to render those of humbler capacities contented with their lot, to whom 
nature has denied the noblest of gifts.’ p. 13. 

This ‘general admission’ that literary men possess qualities necessarily subversive 
of * worldly prosperity and domestic happiness,’ we are slow to receive. If thei 
pursuits in any manner incapacitate them for hoarding up wealth—which our author 
perhaps means by ‘ worldly prosperity’—it is by enlarging and elevating the mind 
so as to render it morally incapable of descending to those petty artifices, and some- 
times actual deceptions, which are too frequently rendered necessary to secure this 
misprised possession. ‘They as well as others generally know how to acquire a for- 
tune, or to retain itifin their possession, although they may spurn the means neces- 
sary to the former, and prefer not to sacrifice the pleasures of high enjoyment to the 
latter. Their being made the real or supposed dupes of intriguing, unprincipled, 
business-men, arises in some instances fiom their neglecting to ascertain the value of 
certain objects, and often from their disdaining to assert their rights when it cannot be 
done without inducing an altercation with their inferiors, or shamefully exposing 
those whom, from motives of self-respect, they could not condescend to injure. 


We are aware that not only their ‘domestic,’ but social ‘happiness’ is vulnerable 


at a thousand points, where those of ordinary minds are securely guarded. Exquisite 
sensibility is the inseparable attendant of a mind enlarged and refined by that peculiai 
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culture which is essential to the developmeat of genius. Nor can this instrument, 


wrought up to so high a degree of delicacy, sustain, uninjured, those rude jostlings of 


life originated by contact with those obstacles, that the sinister purposes of others have 
violently impelled against it. The injury resulting from such collisions will always 
¢ in proportion to the delicate perfection of the instrument. Men of genius are 
sometimes confiding even to a fault, and on discovering that their confidence has been 
misplaced, their heart is wrung with almost insupportable anguish. ‘The excruciating 
torture, which they suffer under such circumstances, is more intense and of longer 
continuance, than that experienced by others. But as their unlimited confidence is 
placed in only a select few-—perhaps but one at a time—and that not until the fidelity 
of each individual has, to some extent, been tested, the man of genius is less liable 
to the pangs of betrayed confidence than his inferiors. But even admitting that his 
sufferings from this and every other source of human wo, are greater than those of 
others, his pleasures are also increased in proportion to his susceptibility for enjoyment. 
Nor would he exchange those evils, great as they may be, which are incidental to his 
elevation, for the incomparably few experienced by the least miserable among the 
vulgar, if the exchange must be made at the expense of that infinitude of enjoyment 
within the compass of his enlarged capacity. A man’s real happiness is not to be 
estimated by comparing his sufferings with those of others, but by a comparison of 
the residuum of enjoyment in each individua’, after the balance has been accurately 
struck between his happiness and misery. An estimate formed on this principle- 
which is the only one that can ensure a correct result—will determine whether * do- 
mestic happiness’ does not as frequently find an abode in the family of a man of 
genius as in that of any other. And until the position of our author is thus con 
firmed, we shall beg leave to differ from him so far as to adopt the opinion diametri 
cally opposite to that of his—that literary men, instead of enjoying less, do enjoy more 
domestic happiness than their inferiors in knowledge, the * general admission of man 
kind’ notwithstanding. 

That men of genius, or literary men——our author uses the terms indiscriminately 
have their infirmities, no one can deny; and that they will universally consent to any 
process, however painful, that shall detect the origin of those evils and administer a 
remedy, does not admit of a doubt. But the position that they are pre-eminently 
distinguished by frailties, is perfectly gratuitous, and should have been subjected to a 
faithful inspection before it was selected as the basis of so imposing a superstructure 
as our author has professed to erect. Such an analysis of the first principles in his 
treatise might have saved the reader the suggestion, that when the author penned the 
following sentence, he need not have searched beyond the precincts of his own apart- 
ment for a pertinent illustration. 

‘It unfortunately happens that those who are disqualified by the limits of thei: 
capacities for the higher walks of learning, are those who take upon them the arduous 
duties of the literary Rhadamanthus, and at whose hands the “ masters of the world” 
generally receive the roughest treatment,” 

This application may be considered uncharitabie; but very much of the pleasure 
and consequently advantage, that might have been derived from the perusal of a work 
containing as much valuable matter as this--if properly arranged and divested of every 
thing extraneous—is destroyed by the continual recurrence of the thought, that ous 


author is one of those whom he has most happily described as * fastening on the infir 
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mities of great talent, for the purpose of gnawing away its fame, like those northern 
insects that prey 


On the brains of the elk till his very Jast sigh.’ 


Still the work is not without positive excellencies, which will richly repay a cursory 


perusal; and we are not sure but it would have acquired a respectable celebrity, had 
it been divested of professional vanity, which has displayed itself in the many futile 
efforts to wrench facts out of their true proportions, and adjust them to a favorite 
theory. Much that is said on physical education, is highly valuable to the student; 
and it is to be regretted that this class of persons, so desirous to excel in their pursuits, 
very frequently neglect the precautions necessary to insure success. The conclusion 
drawn by our author, from observing the effects of intense study disjoined from a cor- 
responding degree of corporal exercise, is perfectly correct :—* that the balance of 
health can be maintained in its natural equilibrium only when mental exertion is pro- 
portioned to bodily activity.” This position is sustained by a protracted but interest- 
ing inquiry concerning ‘nervous energy’—a subject of peculiar moment to those 
engaged in literary pursuits, 

In treating of the influence of studious habits on the duration of life, he has ad- 
vanced the opinion that various learned professions, have their peculiar effect in this 
particular. And as every theory must have a parade of something in the form of 
facts, our author has presented a synopsis of twelve literary professions, embracing 
each twenty eminent men—chosen professedly at random—whose respective ages in 
the aggregate form the data of hiscomputation. The result of this physiologico- 
mathematical process, gives the poet the shortest, and the natural philosopher the 
longest life. From this he infers that those * pucsuits in which imagination is largely 
exerted, are unfavorable to longevity.” Poets therefore must expect the Muse in her 
wayward flight, soon to transport the body as well as the mind beyond the ken of 
mortals. And yet deluded souls will cultivate poetry instead of natural philosophy, 
which would have insured a long life! Still a ray of hope enlivens the gloomy pros- 
pect of the poet—whose pursuits consign him to an early grave—as we read in the 
catalogue of this ill-fated fraternity, that Milton lived sixty-six years, Petrarch sixty- 
eight, Cowper sixty-nine, Dryden seventy, and Young eighty-four! 

The error of our author consists in his combining several series of truths perfectly 
distinct and independent, and from this crude assemblage deducing a specific infer- 
ence, instead of examining each principle separately in the method peculiar to itself, 
and then classifying the results in tneir proper order for the purpose of obtaining the 
legitimate deduction. We cannot ascertain the tendency of different professional 
pursuits on the health without a rigid inquiry into the character of the constitution, the 
bodily and mental habits of each individual, and a variety of other circumstances, 
none of which our author has separately considered. 

Tie application which Mr. Madden makes of a large collection of facts and 
observations—many of which are truly valuable—is to show that ‘ bodily disease has 
an influence over the feelings, temper or sensibility of studious men; and that it gives 
a color to character, which it is often impossible to discriminate by any other light 
than that of medical philosophy.’ 

This opinion he has attempted to support by referring to the physical infirmities of 
Pope, Johnson, Burns, Cowper, and Byron, which doubtless had no small influence on 
their social habits. Those individuals he contrasts with Walter Scott, in whose case, 
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he observes ‘* the absence of the ordinary errors of genius, may be ascribed in a great 
measure to well-regulated habits, which certainly were not those of the others above 
mentioned.’ 

To some of the above-named authors a degree of justice may have been done, in 
ascribing their eccentricities to bodily infirmity, and we are willing to concede to this 
cause a more extensive effect than it is usually allowed to produce. Let the errors of 
Pope and Byron receive every palliation that physical infirmity demands, and we 
shall perhaps draw a different conclusion, in some respects, concerning the characters 
of those two individuals of most unhappy temperament, from that which has generally 
been adopted. Had we been intimately acquainted with Pope, and observed the 
irritating effect of his malady, we might also have discovered enough of his benevo- 
lence to have convinced us, that, although he was ‘irascible, capricious, peevish, 
and resentful,’ there was some truth in the remark of Bolingbroke,—‘ I have known 
him these thirty years; he was the kindest-hearted man in the world.’ A similar 
acquaintance with Byron might have taught us to refer his sad delinquencies to some 
cause which has hitherto been overlooked, and which might have presented them 
in a different aspect, although it is impossible for them to be excused by being referred 
to any source. 

Of all the ‘ masters of the world,’ whose infirmities Mr. Madden has proposed to 
delineate, the unfortunate Cowper has received the most harsh usage. In order to 
display his superior medical acumen, or cast opprobrium on evangelical religion, our 
author has severely taxed his ingenuity to prove that the afflicted poet was affected 
with ‘religious mania.’ He assumes the position that ‘Cowper’s malady was con- 
nected with certain delusions on the subject of religion,’ and that his * hallucinations’ 
were occasioned or influenced by his disease. The professed object of his extended 
disquisition is, to ‘point out the peculiar character of his malady, and to show how 
far his mental aberrations were caused or encouraged by religious enthusiasin.’ 
Whether his effort has been successful admits of a question. 

That our author might not lose his reputation for extensive research, he has ran- 
sacked writers ancient and modern, and presented their definitions of insanity in im- 
posing array before the reader. Xenophon, Aristophanes, Locke, Conolly, Beattie, 
Cullen, Pritchard, and Hawkesworth, are called in to confirm poor Cowper's madness. 
And who would presume to confront such a redoubtable phalanx of names as Mr. 
Madden has summoned in defence of his theory? It behooves us to proceed with 
cautious step. Fortunately for those who differ from him, after summoning such a host 
of distinguished names, he has discarded all but one as unfit for his service. Presently 
another is enlisted, and on their united testimony, interpreted by our author, is the 
unfortunate individual convicted and condemned. And yet, we are told that it is the 
* collective information of all he has quoted, rather than the particular opinions of any 
one of them, that is likely to lead us to a correct knowledge of the nature of Cowper's 
affliction.’ Vol. ii. p.9. How admirably this comports with what is said on the pre- 
ceding page! *’‘The two definitions of this malady, which may be found to apply to 
the case of Cowper, are those of Locke and Mead.’ At one time, the definitions of 
insanity given by two wrilers are precisely in point, and all others, of course, irrele- 
vant; at another, we are told, that it is not the * particular opinions of any one of 
them, but the collective information of ali he has quoted,’ that is essential to establish 
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his position, Another specimen or two of such statemeuts nught lead us to question 
the * sanity’ of the writer. 

The definitions of insanity in Locke and Mead, on which ou author bases his rea- 
soning, are these: 

‘A man,’ says the former, * who is very sober, and of a right way of thinking in all 
other things, may, in one particular, be as frantic as any man in bedlam, if either by 
any sudden er very strong impression, or long fixing the fancy upon one sort of thoughts, 
incoherent ideas become cemented together so powerfully as to remain united. Dr. 
Mead regards madness as a particular malady of the imagination, which arises from 
intense and incessant application of the mind to any one object.’ Vol. ii. p. 8. 

What is there in these descriptions, admitting them to be correct, that can apply to 
the case of Cowper? Mr. Madden has tortured his ingenuity to collect’ something 
from the history and private correspondence of the melancholy bard to prove that his 
religious ideas were inconsistent, or such as might naturally be expected from a ma- 
niac. But none of the many facts which he has gleaned with the untiring diligence 
of a scavenger, establish the point that Cowper’s religious sentiments were confused or 
irrational. ‘The very definitions which he has selected from Locke and Mead—in 
which injustice may have been done to the authors by abstracting certain parts from 
their inseparable relations, which perhaps gave a different shade to the meaning— 
show that he was determined to sustain his positions, even if it must be effected at the 
expense of enlightened philosophy. If he has given the true sense of those writers, he 
cannot be charged with want of candor, although he has betrayed a lamentable weak- 
ness in supposing that * incoherent ideas become cemented together so powerfully as 
to remain united, by long fixing the fancy upon one sort of thoughts’—and that ‘mad- 
ness arises from intense and incessant application of the mind to any one object.’ It 
is not the * intensity’ of mental application or its ‘long continuance,’ but the nature 
or manner of mental exercise that wrenches the mind from its true proportions. In- 
tellectual employment, directed in a rational manner, may be prosecuted with impu- 
nity to almost any extent. Mechanical instruments, when skilfully used, are rarely 
ever broken, although ‘incessantly’ employed until they are worn out: but by misap- 
plication, or improper use, they are easily marred. ‘The same is true of the mind. 
The question in relation to Cowper is, did he employ his thoughts rationally on the 
subject of religion? Mr, Madden affirms that he did not, and attempts to convince 
the reader that the pious bard dwelt so much on the subject of religion that his intel- 
lectual vision became obscured, and his ideas on this point wholly irrational. But let 
us examine the facts adduced in support of Cowper’s mania on the subject of religion. 

Our author quotes a passage from his diary where he complains of extreme dejec- 
tion of spirits bordering on despair, and which destroyed his relish for those studies to 
which he had been inordinately attached, "6 The classic s,’ he observes, *had no 
longer any charm for me; I had need of something more salutary than amusement, 
but L had no one to direct me where to find it.? This is set down as the § first attack 
of his disorder,’ and soon after, at Southampton, the ‘fervor of his enthusiasm on a 
single subject assumed the settled character of monomania.? ‘This assumption 1s 
based on the fact, that the extreme depression of the bard, arising from a sense of his 


guilt in the sight of a God ot spotless purity, was suddenly removed as he was survey- 


- . . . ‘ T 14 
ing on a delightful morning, the richly variegated scenery of Southampton and New 


Forest. 
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* Here it was,’ says the enraptured poet, who had just learned to contemplate 
Nature’s God, and was as much astonished as if he had just emerged from a subte- 
ranean residence, where he had never seen the beauties of the scenery spread before 
the eye of earthly inhabitants, * here it was as if another sun had been created that 
instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and vexation of spirit. I felt the 
weight of my misery taken off, my heart became light and joyful in a moment; I 
could have wept with transport, had I been alone; 1 must needs believe the Almighty 
fiat, and nothing less could have filled me with such inexpressible delight, not by a 
gradual dawning of peace, but as it were wita a flash of his life-giving countenance.’ 
All this is accounted ‘enthusiasm’ by our author, and set down for unequivocal proof 
of madness. And what rational, unbiassed mind does not perceive that there might 
not have been the least shadow of extravagance in this happy change of feeling? 
Such an emotion must necessarily have been produced by an instantaneous conviction 
of the beneficence of God, displayed in the enchanting works of nature; a conviction 
so overpowering, as to make the soul of the true Christian thrill with ecstacy. 

After having, according to his own confession, been ‘day and night upon the rack, 
lying down in horror and rising up in despair,’ in consequence of a vivid conception 
of the state of his heart viewed by the lamp of divine truth, a glimpse of the benefi- 
cence of God displayed in the beautiful scenery before him, suddenly dispelled his 
gloom, and lit up his soul with indescribable rapture. ‘This sudden transition from 
grief to joy, although the cause is apparent and rational, is regarded as an unequivo- 
cal symptom of madness: 

Our author discovers another instance of mental aberration not altogether unlike 
the preceding. After an interval] of dejection, as Cowper was walking in the country, 
‘he knelt under a bank and prayed for a considerable time. A load of wretchedness 
was immediately removed from his mind, and on arising, he looked upon himself as 
standing redeemed and regenerated in the presence of his Maker.’ To those who dis- 
believe that prayer is an efficient instrument in obtaining blessings, this may appear 
jike madness. Such as have experienced the efficacy of devout supplications, and 
all who firmly believe in revelation, will claim the privilege of adopting a different 
opinion. 

We shall close this extended notice of Cowper by quoting two passages from our 
author, whose discrepancy shows how little credit is to be attached to his opinions. 
Mr. Madden is unquestionably a man of violent prejudice, and is frequently betrayed 
into gross blunders and surprising absurdities by this passion, and that of professional 
vanity, which sometimes act in conjunction, and at others, in opposition. In the 
first passage which we shall adduce, prejudice refers the cause of his delusions to 
religious enthusiasm; in the next, professional vanity, operating as an antagonist 
principle, ascribes it to dyspepsia or indigestion. 

* The simple fact remains irrefragable, that Cowper was a man of melancholy tem- 
perament, whose mental gloom degeneraled into monomania, and that RELiGious 
FNTHUSIASM WAS THE SOURCE OF His DELUSIONS.’ Vol. ii. p. 36. 

But all through his disorder, the digestive organs were unpaircd and neglected; 
to use the words of his biographer, * the process of digestion never passed regularly 
in bis frame during the years he resided in Norfolk ;’—~and this little paragraph is the 
essence of the ‘history and mystery’ of Cowper's malady. This was indeed the 
true source of his hypochondria; aud to whatever gulf the torrent of his dejection 
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might have flowed, whether of insanity or eccentricity, RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM Was 
BUT THE TRIBUTARY STREAM, Which found a ready channel to receive its troubled 
waters. ‘The original current might indeed have swelled with their increase, till the 
hanks of reason were broken down by its aggravated fury; Sut the source of the 
mischief must be traced to the rounrain-1EAD, nol to the feeble stream that fed 
ils violence.—Vol. ii. pp. 71, 72. 

Notwithstanding the exceptions to the work before us that we have pointed out, 
and others that the limits of a review forbid us to notice, it has many positive excel- 
lencies, and will richly repay, at least, a cursory perusal. 


Coniections or THe Vireinta HistoricaL anp Purtosoraican Society ; to which 
is prefixed an Address spoken before the Society, &c. By Jonaruan P. Cusuina, 
A. M., President of Hampden Sidney College. vol. i. Richmond. 1833. 

‘Tne Society from whose labors this pamphlet has been produced, was originated in 
the winter of 1831; but owing to the fatal epidemic which prevailed in that country, 
in common with other parts of the United States, and other adverse causes, effected 
but little during the two first years of its existence. ‘The interesting publication now 
before us, however, affords an earnest that the rich hoard of ancient lore, treasured in 
the public archives, or private records, of the ancient dominion, will not be suffered 
to lie concealed any longer from the public eye. 

We hail the establishment of this Society, at the head of which we perceive the 
name of the venerable Chief Justice of the United States, asan event highly auspi- 
cious to the literature of our country. Notwithstanding all that has been published, 
the older states of the Unien abound in fragments of traditionary history, of the most 
interesting and valuable character, many of which will soon be lost to posterity, 
unless they shall be rescued from oblivion by the effosts of zealous and learned associ- 
ations. Virginia especially, is rich in the materials of history. From the day when 
the intrepid Smith first wandered in search of adventure, along the wooded shores of 
the Chesapeake, and when the gentle Pocahontas gave to the world an example of 
female heroism and affection, more touching than any thing recorded upon the pages 
of romance, down to the present era, her annals have been filled with events of thrill- 
ing interest, and high importance. Long before the revolution, her scholars and 
statesmen were known to fame, and her soldiers were distinguished in the colonial 
wars. Mistress of the wide expanse of the unknown west, her sons began early to 
explore the wilderness, and to lay the foundation of a new empire in this enticing 
region. From that state came the pioneers who subdued the enemy, in the forests of 
Kentucky, and to whom America owes a large debt of gratitude. The war for inde- 
pendence, was not fought by our gallant forefathers upon the shores of the Atlantic 
only. While our armies were contending there, the British had turned loose the sav- 
age hordes of the west upon the frontiers, and the backwoodsmen were successfully 
repelling the incursions of the barbarian, while Washington was employed in fighting 


their regular armies. When we recal those events, when we recollect the services of 


Virginia, in defending the western settlements, and her magnanimity in yielding up to 
the general government the broad lands of this Great Valley, the larger portion of 
which were her own by right and by possession, it will be seen that there is no state to 
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whom the inhabitants of this region owe so much, and nove whose history is so nearly 
connected with ourown. We witness, therefore, with no small degree of gratification, 
an attempt to place on record the existing reminiscences of the patriotic and hardy 
deeds of the noble generation which preceded ourown. And we hope it will be suc- 
cessful. Abounding as Virginia does, in all the elements of greatness, there is no 
reason why she should not perpetuate the fame of her own sons, Containing within 
her limits so many men of genius, education, and comparative leisure, she has at com- 
mand the mostample means of collecting and preserving every bright relic which has 
been scattered along her career, by the hand of time. 

The first article in the pamphlet before us, is the address of President Cushing, of 
Hampden Sidney College, in which he sets forth the objects of the Society, and 
presses them earnestly upon the attention of the members, They are such as are 
usually embraced in the plans of similar institutions, including not only historical and 
biographical details, but facts in relation to the natural history, and actual condition of 
the state. 

The next article isa ‘memoir of Indian wars, and other occurrences, by the late 
Colonel Stuart, of Greenbries’—a paper which sheds considerable light upon the 
events which transpired upon the western portion of Virginia, during the thirty years 
succeeding the year 1749. ‘The writer participated in the eventiul scenes of that 
interesting period, and was not only a soldier, but a man of strong mind, who has 
recorded his recollections in a clear and easy style. ‘The following anecdote is quite 
characteristic : 

About the year 1749, a person who was a citizen of the county of Frederick, and 
subject to paroxysms of lunacy, when influenced by such fits, usually made excur- 
sions into the wilderness, and in his rambles westwardly, fell in on the waters of 
Greenbrier river. At that time, the country on the western waters were but little 
known to the English inhabitants of the then colonies of America, being claimed by 
the French, who had commenced settlements on the Ohio and its waters, west of the 
Allegheny mountains. ‘The lunatic being surprised to find waters running a different 
course from any he had before known, returned with the intelligence of his discovery, 
which did abound with game. This soon excited the enterprise of others. ‘Two men 
from New England, of the name of Jacob Marlin and Stephen Sewell, took up a 
residence upon Greenbrier river; but soon disagreeing in sentiment, a quarrel occa- 
sioned their separation, and Sewell, for the sake of peace, quit their cabin and made 
his abode in a larze hollow tree. In this situation they were found by the late Gene- 
ral Andrew Lewis, in the year 1751. Mr. Lewis was appointed agent for a company 
of grantees, who obtained from the governor avd council of Virginia, an order for one 
hundred thousand acres of land lying on the waters of Greenbrier river,—and did, 
this year, proceed to make surveys to complete the quantity of said granted lands; 
and finding Marlin and Sewell living in the neighborhood of each other, inquired 
what could induce them to live separate in a wilderness so distant from the habita- 
tions of any other human beings. They informed him that difference of opinion 
had occasioned their separation, and that they had since enjoyed more tranquillity and 
a better understanding; for Sewell said, that each morning when they arose and 
Marlin came out of the great house and he from his hollow tree, they saluted each 
other, saying—good morning Mr. Marlin, and good morning Mr. Sewell, so thata 
good understanding then existed between them; but it did not last long, for Sewell 
removed about forty miles further west, to a creek that stills bears his name. There 
the Indians found him and killed him, 

Colonel Stuart gives a very detailed account of the campaign of General Lewis, in 
1774, which resulted in the baitle at Point Pleasant. ‘hat battle was, in fact, the 
beginning of the revolutionary war; for itis well known that the Indians were in- 


duced by the British to coinmence hostilities, fo. the purpose ol confounding and ter- 
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rifying the American people. It was thought that an Indian war would prevent a 
combination of the colonies for opposing the measures of parliament, and would turn 
their thoughts from resistance to the government by engaging them in the defence of 
their homes. ‘The Shawanese, a fierce, warlike, and numerous tribe, were employed 
on this oceasion, and they were a tribe not to be despised—for by them, with their 
allies, have the most conspicuous battles in the West been fought. It was chiefly the 
Shawanese that cut off the British army under Braddock in 1755, and defeated Major 
Grant and his highlanders at Fort Pitt, in 1758. It was they who defeated an army 
composed of the flower of Kentucky, at Blue Licks—who vanquished Harmer and 
St. Clair, who were beaten by Wayne, and conquered by Harrison. 

The army sent against these formidable savages by Gov. Dunmore, was composed 
of Virginia volunteers, led by General Andrew Lewis, a gentleman of whose military 
abilities General Washington entertained so high an opinion, that when the chief 
command of the revolutionary armies were tendered to himself, he recommended that 
it should be given to General Lewis. Tle was the companion of Washington in the 
fatal campaign under Braddock, and was a captain in the detachment which fought at 
Little Meadows in 1752. He commanded a company of Virginians, attached to Major 
Grant’s regiment of Highlanders, in 1758, and on the eve of the battle, in which the 
latter was so signally defeated, was ordered to the rear, with his men, in order that he 
might not share the honor of the expected victory. There he stood with his brave 
Virginians, impatiently listening to the reports of the musquetry, at a distance of more 
than a mile from the battle ground—until the Europeans were defeated, when, without 
waiting for orders, he rushed to the scene of slaughter, and by his coolness and skill, 
turned the scale of victory, drove back the savages, and saved the regulars from mas- 
sacre. * When he was advancing,’ says the narrative before us, ‘he met a Scotch 
Highlander under speedy flight, and inquiring of him how the battle was going, he said 
they were ** a’ beaten, and he had seen Donald McDonald up to his hunkers in mud, 
and a’ the skeen af his heed.”” Grant made his escape from the field of battle with 
a party of seven or eight soldiers, and wandered all night in the woods,’ but surren- 
dered himself to the enemy in the morning, while the Virginians marched home in 
triumph, This was the same colonel Grant who figured in the British parliament, 
in 1775, when he had the impudence to say he knew the Americans well, he had often 
acted in the same service with them, and from that knowledge would venture to pre- 
dict, that they would never dare to face an English army, being destitute of every 
requisite to constitute good soldiers. 

We regret that we have not room to make further extracts from this narrative. 
We shall have attained our object, however, if the remarks we have made, shall be 
the means of attracting attention to this interesting era in our history. 

The last article in this pamphlet is a very curious document, being an exact copy 
of the ‘record of Grace Sherwood’s trial for witchcraft, in 1705, in Princess Ann 
county, Virginia.’ On another occasion we shall present an account of this singular 
procedure to our readers, 
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NOTICES OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THOMAS 8. GRIMKE.—It 
our intention to have prepared a notice of 
the distinguished gentleman, whose sud- 
den decease has thrown a gloom over our 
community, when the following article, 
written by one who knew him, met our 
eye, and we have adopted it with a most 
cordial approbation of its whole spirit. 
To us, the deceased was only personally 
known during a few brief days immedi- 
ately preceding that decision of Provi- 
dence, which has removed him from an 
honorable and useful sphere of action, to 
a better state of existence—and we can 
speak of him, only as we saw him during 
that period, the admired orator in public 
assemblies, and the instructive companion 
in the social circle. He came among us 
at the invitation of the students of an 
eminent literary institution, in a neighbor- 
ing village, and having discharged the 
duty assigned there with brilliant success, 
remained for more than a week in this 
city, at the earnest solicitation of many 
of our citizens. ‘The writer, who was an 
inmate of the same house at which he 
lodged, and was honored with his confi- 
dence, is happy to have it in his power to 
say, that Mr. Grimke received, while 
here, the public attentions, and persona! 
civilities, which were due to a distinguish- 
ed stranger, and that he more than once 
expressed the gratification which his visit 
had afforded him. He was invited to 
deliver public addresses before the Tem- 
perance Society, the Inquisition, a lite- 
rary institution in which many of our 
most intelligent citizens are members, and 
the Convention of ‘Teachers—and_ his 
cheerful compliance with these requests, 
was scarcely less gratifying, than the dis- 
plays of genius, learning, and benevo- 
lence, exhibited in his several public dis- 
courses. In the Convention of Teachers, 
besides the regular lecture which he deliv- 
ered, he mingled, on several occasions, in 
the public discussion of interesting ques- 
tions connected with the great subject of 
education, and was always heard with 
profound and increasing respect. His 
manner was earnest, yet grave and digni- 
fied, evincing a zeal that enlisted all hi 
feelings and powers, in the subject of dis- 
cussion, ye: a self-possession which al- 
ways restrained him within the limits of 
gentlemanly courtesy, and christian for- 
hearance—-his Janguage was 


was 


simple, 


chaste, and classical—neither ornate nor 
common—but such as flows without effort 
from a mind highly enriched by study and 
observation—his figures and illustrations 
which were numerous and beautifully ap- 
posite, were drawn from the whole range 
of history and literature, evincing a famil- 
iar and thorough acquaintance’ with 
ancient and modern classical learning, 
such as few men possess—and his senti- 
ments were those of an accomplished 
christian, who founded his whole scheme 
of thought and conduct upon the solid 
basis of christian duty, tested every prin- 
ciple by the precepts of the Bible, and 
avowed himself, on every occasion, a dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ. He was a theorist 
and a reformer, who advocated a system 
consistent in itself, but which, while it 
won the suffrage of every christian and 
patriot, and conciliated for its advocate 
the profound respect of his hearers, was 
carried outin its details to an extreme 
point, to which, to say the least, the 
minds of this generation are not prepared 
to follow. In education, he would have 
banished alike the restraints of coercion 
and the incitements of emulation, requi- 
ring every act of the young mind to flow 
from a principle of duty, and he would 
have dispensed with the lan- 
guages, and the higher mathematics; in 
religion, his principles, on fundamental 
points, were those of the great body of 
enlightened christians, but in a variety of 
would have gone back to the 
customs of the primitive church. 


ancient 


details he 


Ithough an episcopalian, he maintain- 
ed the entire parity,not merely of the cler- 
gy, but of the whole christian body, and be- 
lieved that every professed follower of the 
Redeemer, whether lay or ecclesiastic, 
was equally bound to preach the gospel, 
and alike authorized to administer the or- 

inances of the church, 

We have room to say but a word more 
We ne 
week, won so unanimous a tribute of love 
and Though differed 
from him in opinion, all admired him asa 


ver saw a stranger who, in a single 


reverence, some 
gentleman,a scholar, a philanthropist,and 
a patriot; reposed the most implicit confi- 
dence in his sincerity, and united in giv- 
ing the testimony of their gratitude and 
Ilis death shocked 
all, who had 
full vigor of mental energy and 


and grieved 
him in the 
pious ze al 


estcem, 


so recently seen 


if man, and the hon- 


-all who had 


laboring for the good 
or of God- 


sive denortment, his ur 


seen his inoffen- 


hlemished 


che c- 
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tian walk, his courageous and persevering 
efforts to do good. Our citizens in public 
meeting have expressed their feeling sense 
of the national loss, and private bereave- 
ment, occasioned by his death; his friends 
here sympathize with those who mourn at 
his late home; but we trust he has receiv- 
ed higher honors than we can bestow, and 
a greater reward than friends or country 
could give. 


From the Ohio State Journal. 


Diep, on the 12th October, at the house 
of Mr. Anderson, in Madison county, 
after a short illness of the cholera, ‘I'nom- 
as S. Grimke, of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, aged forty-eight years anda few 
days; a gentleman who, to the gteatest 
modesty of character, and sweetness of 
disposition, added uncommon intellectual 
attainments, qualities which gave hima 
great and just influence in his native state ; 
which made him be known and admired 
abroad; and which rendered him the de- 
light of the domestic circle in which he 
lived. Mr. Grimke wasa member of 
the bar at Charleston, standing in the 
front rank of the profession; the man of 
learning, and of industry; the wise man, 
and the elogueut. Although the greatest 
portion of the business which is transacted 
at the bar, may be said to be of a private 
character, thatis, relating to controver- 
sies between individuals, aud not reaching 
those great questions which interest and 
agitate the whole community; yet occa- 
sionally, great public controversies do 
arise, which call out the whole force of 
character and the utmost vigor of mind 
of the lawyer. And ona late occasion, 
when the constiwutionality of the ‘Test 
Oath was brought before the Court of 
Appeals of South Carolina, Mr. Grimke 
was selected as one of the counsel to 
conduct the argument. By all parties, it 
was acknowledged, that his speech afford- 
ed an example of deep and various learn- 
ing, of close and subtle reasoning, and of 
the most fervid and glowing eloquence; 
and thathis whole manner and deport- 
ment was characterized by the most fear- 
less independence, and by the utmost tem- 
perance‘and forbearance to his opponents. 
The victory which he contributed to gain, 
is recorded by one party at least as one of 
the greatest achievements in favor of con- 
stitutional liberty : and his 
nents, delighted by the noble ardor and 


his exeruions, 


renerous Oppo- 


the genuine sicerity of 


have abstained from exercising their pow- 
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eron the occasion. May the death of 
this excellent and eminent individua} 
contribute even more than his efforts while 
living, to soften and subdue the bitterness 
of party strife, and render the people of 
Carolina once more an united and happy 
community! 

He had visited the Western country, 
on an invitation to deliver an Oration at 
the University of Oxford, and a Lecture 
before the College of ‘Teachers at Cincin- 
nati. His inquisitive mind had occupied 
itself a great deal upon the subject of 
education. ‘The great problem of the 
usefulness of classical learning, he had 
repeatedly revolved in his mind. He 
considered, that we, the moderns, were in 
reality the old people of the world, with 
centuries of experience and learning in 
our possession; and that the ancients 
were the young people, with more vivacity 
perhaps, but with a more confined range 
of knowledge; and, therefore, necessa- 
rily, with more limited powers of mind. 
Every species of knowledge, he believed 
to be useful; the productions of no peo- 
ple, he thought, were to be despised, be- 
cause all contributed to make up a chap- 
ter in the history of man. But it was 
also clear, that it was the imagination 
only, which had raised the works of 
Greece and Rome toa superiority over 
those of France, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many: and at any rate, if there were any 
such superiority, and that superiority was 
rightly attributed to the fact, that the 
ancients, had no models to copy after, it 
was for that very reason, that we should 
not make the study of them, the chief 
part of education. And when it came 
to be a question of general instruction 
for the people, it was impossible for any 
man to shut his eyes to the fact, that it 
youth between ten and twenty were occu- 
pied principally in reading Greek and 
Latin, that in the vigor of manhood, they 
were principally occupied with unlearn- 
ing it all again. We thought it was 
time that the spirit of improvement, 
which had touched men’s minds as if 
with an enchanter’s wand, should pene- 
trate even our colleges, and render their 
instruction useful in every period of man’s 
life. 

The author of 
vented by his public duties, from hearing 
the Oration and Lecture which Mr. 


GrioukKeE delivered, as well as the other 


this article 
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Sut thev 
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who did listen to him, have wondered how 
one who, forthe last twenty-five years, 
has been immersed in the business of his 
profession, should find time to think so 
justly and so admirably upon so many 
other subjects which are unconnected 
with the law. 

October loth, 1834. 

Brigadier General HENRY LEAV- 
ENWORTH, of the United States’ ar- 
my, who died on the 21st of July, 1834, 
after a short illness, from fever, at the 
‘Cross ‘Timbers,’ one hundrec and twen- 
ty miles west of Fort Towson, in the 
fifty-first year of his age, was a native of 
Vermont,and wasfound at the commence- 
ment of the late war associated with gen- 
eral Root, (under whom his studies had 
been prosecuted) in the duties of an ex- 
tensive and increasing practice of the 
bar. 

With a characteristic disregard of self- 
interest, he left his office, and, with the 
commission of captain, conferred by gov- 
ernment on the tender of his services, 
raised in Delaware county, New York, 
where his earlier years hac’ been passed, 
and among those whom person il attach- 
ment not less than the high cause bound 
to him, a company with which he march- 
ed to the northern frontier and served 
there in the campaign of 1813. Promot- 
ed to a majority in Seott’s brigade, at the 
head of the 9th infantry—being its only 
field officer present—he acted a most 
distinguished part at Chippewa. At 
Bridgewater, (Lundy’s lane,) he was also 
instrumental, to a great degree, in the 
success of that sanguinary conflict with 
the choicest English troops. ‘The well- 
earned brevets of lieutenant colonel and 
colonel, bearing the closely following 
dates of the 5th and 25th of July, 1814, 
were conferred on him, and it was con- 
ceded by all, that with however little dis- 
crimination, these evidences of merit were 
accorded to the actors in that campaign, 
general Leavenworth had claims inferior 
only to the gallant chief of the first bri- 
gade. 

Pending the arrangement for the peace 
establishment, he retired on a short fur- 
lough, and was called by his fellow-citi- 
zens of Delaware county to represent 
their interest, for which on the field he 
had so freely perilled fortune and life, in 
the legislature of New York. Of this 
mark of their confidence he is known to 
have entertained a most grateful sense. 
How he acquitted himself in this position 


the legislation and debates of that period 
bear witness, 

At the reduction, he was arranged as 
major to the 2d infantry, stationed at 
Sacket’s Harbor; promoted in 1818 to be 
lieutenant colonel of the 5th infantry, 
stationed at Detroit, he conducted that 
regiment on the following year to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and there establish- 
eda post. At the further reduction in 
1821, he was assigned to the command of 
the 6th infantry, at Council Bluffs, being 
its second field officer—general Atkin- 
son having a department. It was here 
that his energy and promptitude were 
displayed in the chastisement of the Ari- 
karees. On representations from general 
Ashley, of aggressions by them commit- 
ted, he assumed the responsibility of mov- 
ing his disposable force upon their remote 
villages. Of his success here, and the 
estimation in which the President and his 
military superiors viewed this affair, the 
order books of that period present gratify- 
ing testimonials. 

Promoted to the 3d infantry in 1825, 
he conducted it from Green Bay to Jeffer- 
son Barracks, where with the Ist and 6th 
infantry, a school of infantry practice was 
organized, which, with the brevet of brig- 
adier general, he for some time command- 
ed. The troops at Council Bluffs being 
drawn in, he was directed to establish a 
new post on the Missouri, nearer the 
limits of the state, and to occupy it with 
a portion of his regiment. His judicious 
treatment of the Indians on this frontier, 
humane as it regarded them, conferring 
protection on our citizens, allaying the 
excitement which, to the detriment of 
their own concerns and of the public trea- 
sury, prompted them to arms, will not 
soon be forgotten. 

His regiment has recently occupied sta- 
tions on the southwestern frontier, the 
command of which, on a recent visit to 
the seat of government, was assigned to 
him, with a view to secure the benefits of 
his energy and experience in the contem- 
plated movements of the dragoons, and 
his presence at the council to be held 
with the Indians in that remote region, 
[Te was admitted at this time as attorney 
and counsellor in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Advancing in the 
execution of his military duties, and con- 
ducting in person the expedition to the 
mouth of the false Quischita, he was ar- 
rested by the fever, which terminated fa- 
tally on the 2ist of July. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Servemeer, 1834; taken at the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. By Joseru Ray, M. D. 


‘Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course |Char’tr \Chartr 
mean | Wind.| of |Rain|Weath| Miscellany, 
.|m.tem. |height “A, Rope | Wind. er. 
| 70.5 | 29.245 | s-se |it.bre. fair, flying clouds, 
76.0 29.365 | sE-se |Ilt.bre. vari. |morning cloudy, 
81.2 | 22.440 | se-se cloudy. 
83.2 29.335 |Nw-Nw |calm. vari. misty, 
77.6 | 29.180 | sw-sw jlt.bre. vari. jevening clear. 
29.260 | sw-sw /It.bre, cloudy.|misty morning. 
29.288 | sw-sw |It.bre. cloudy.| wet morning. 
29.166 | sw-sw Istr.bre. cloudy.) wet morning, 
29.235 | sw-sw |str.bre. vari. 
29.315 | sw—w |it.wd. fair. | flying clouds. 
29.555 |NW-Nw [It.bre. clear. 
29.635 | se-s |calm. fait. — |foggy morning. 
29.650 | sw-—sw |jcalm. fair. |morning cloudy. 
29.600 | w-w |calm. clear. |foggy morning. 
29.495 | sw-sw |calm. fair. 
29.385 | sE-seE jcalm. fair. 
29,223 | se-se |It.bre, | U.U9) fair. 
29.206 | w—nw |It.bre. fair. 
29.360 | Nw—-N lt.bre. clear. |foggy morning. 
29.343 s-s_ |lt.bre. clear. 
29.273 |Nw-Nw |str.bre. vari. 
29.230 | N—Nw |str.bre.| U-14)cloudy.|rain at night. 
29.240 | w-w |it.wd. fair. |morning cloudy. 
29.336 | w-w |It.bre, clear. |morning foggy. 
29.460 | sw-sw jcalm. clear. 
29.393 | sw-sw jcalm. _jclear. 
29.373 |Nw-nw |It.wd. | 9.17/cloudy.|rain at night. 
28] 43.0)56 29.486 | w-w_ jstr.bre. vari. 
29} 32.0/59.¢ 29.623 | e-E {It.wd. vari. |morning foggy. 
at 42.0|73.5 29.406 e-s It.bre. | L-O9)cloudy. 
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Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 67° 48 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - 93° 
Minimum height of thermometer, — - - 32° 
Range of thermometer, - . - - - 61° 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches) 29.3698 
Maximum height of barometer, - - 29.65 
Minimum height of barometer, - . 29.14 
Kange of barometer, - - - - - Al 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches) - - - - 3.51 

Direction of Wind: N. 1 day--E. 14 day-—-SE. 5 days--S. 24 days-—SW. 94 

days—-W, 5 days-—-N W. 54 days. 
Weather: Clear and fair days, 16-—variable, 7 days—-cloudy, 7 days. 
River: Unusually low. 





